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O many kindly but old-fashioned folk, vacation 
schools seem a suggestion verging on the 
sacrilegious. They involve plainly an infringement 
on that most precious of all early memories—the 
summer holiday. Send a child to school during 
vacation? As well double the period of a convict’s 
prison term! 

Two chief misconceptions enter into this quite 
common prejudice against the establishment of 
schools during vacation time. One is the idea that 
school may quite properly be compared to a convict’s 
term; that it is no less than a period of hard labor 
at which a child is set for nine months of the year, 
and from which he deserves a respite for the other 
three. The second is the unthinking notion that 
vacation time to the majority of city children is 
actually a release from work, a happy, careless time 
of play and freedom. 


Luckily, the first opinion is rapidly becoming less 
and less tenable. The new idea in education is 
permeating our schools so that every year brings 
them nearer the life of the children. Instead of 
being merely a dubious “preparation’”’ for. the 
future, they are making themselves an indispensable 
part of the present, giving children a laboratory in 
which to work out their pressing, immediate 
problems. 

As for vacation, the realist knows well that 
instead of a release from labor, it means in all too 
many cases a period eagerly seized by overworked 
parents to put their children to some sort of remuner- 
ative toil. Even when this is not the case, when 
children are left to their own devices during the 
summer months, the happy visions of those who see 
no use in vacation schools fall far short of realization. 
A hot, stuffy flat or tenement, and a hot, teeming 
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street—these are the playgrounds of 
children during the summer. 


most city 
With little chance to 
use their creative energies in other than mischievous 
or destructive directions, with no space for games 
and athletics, with no retreat for quiet or rest, 
vacation time in the city has little except its name 
to recommend it. 

A new sort of a vacation school has been run in 
New York in Public School 70. An outline of its 
spirit and activities and achievements ought to do 
much to bring the public to a sense of the pressing 
need for more such experiments. 

The very fact that it was called a “school” 
shows how wide has grown the definition of that term. 
None of the three R’s was featured in its program. 
Grammar and history and geography were also 


listed among the missing. The children enrolled 
voluntarily. They attended school when _ they 
pleased. In large measure they selected their own 


activities, managed their own discipline, expressed 
their own ideas. And, most unconventional of all, 
they got their fun in school, instead of out. 

If the idea of preparation was present, it appeared 
as preparation for democracy. By living normal, 
responsible lives under the guidance of sympathetic 
adults the children learned those supreme lessons 
of self-dependence and self-government that no 
amount of compulsion or despotism, 
benevolent, can teach. 

The vacation school in Public School 70 was 
started through the efforts of a committee of citizens 
who felt keenly the need of such an institution run 
modern The Board of 
Estimate had appropriated scant funds for summer 
schools, and the entire Yorkville district would have 
been left out had not this committee secured enough 
money to carry through its plans. 

The committee that promoted the experiment 
were: Miss C. R. Lowell, Mrs. Paul Kennaday, 
Mrs. Sigmund Pollitzer, Mrs. J. Gilmore Drayton, 
Mr. Sam Lewisohn, Mr. Henry DeForest Baldwin, 
Mr. W. F. Edwards, Mr. John Collier. 

The Board of Education gave the committee 
permission to run the school as they chose, and so the 
first ‘‘community center summer school” came into 
being. 

The Yorkville district presented problems at 
which} many an educator might flinch. Both 
indifference and hostility might be expected from a 
community laboring under poverty, hard work, and 
the customs and prejudices of a dozen different 
nationalities. Yet the committee boldly proposed 


however 


on progressive, lines. 


an enterprise that depended for its success solely 
upon neighborhood co-operation and an awakened 
social consciousness. 

And beyond all hopes the enterprise succeeded. 

The first move in enlisting community interest 
was a survey of the neighborhood undertaken by 
the director of the center work, Miss Jeanette 
Ezekiels, and Miss Anna B. Sands, field worker. 
They talked to mothers and won their willingness to 
help. They investigated the public institutions and 
education facilities of the district. From the school 
they found out by actual vote ‘ust what activities 
the children wanted to carry on during the summer. 
They went to the ten foreign newspapers in the 
neighborhood and enlisted their interest and support. 

In her report on the survey, Miss Ezekiels outlined 
and explained their success. ‘‘ Probably the reason 
we have gotten such wonderful co-operation is 
because we have tried to interest the many nation- 
alities living around the school through one great 
common interest—the welfare of their children. 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Slovaks, and Italians, one 
and all, have responded in the most telling way, for 
they all want the best that can be gotten for their 
children. 

‘The idea is to expand and extend the possibilities 
of the immediate school center by taking advantage 
of the various educative agencies already operating 
in the neighborhood, and by gaining their co-opera- 
tion, to make for a more vital and richer community 
life. The idea expressed further is to make more 
complete use, through better understanding and 
appreciation of their purpose, of the parks and 
playgrounds, the museums and libraries, the model 
tenements and public buildings, industries and 
institutions. It is the hope that by such contacts 
a deeper realization will come of the underlying 
principles of our great democratic commonwealth.” 

In addition to the volunteer workers who gave 
their services to the school, the various city depart- 
ments offered to send representatives to talk to the 
children and their parents about city problems. 
More than this the Board of Health co-operated to 
the generous extent of supplying a nurse to be in 
constant attendance. 

When the school opened on July 6, it had a corps 
of enthusiastic workers, an awakened community, 
and hundreds of eager children from whom co-opera- 
tion was assured. 

From the first the school was a radical experiment 
in educational democracy. Miss Ezekiels_ well 
expressed the spirit of the enterprise when she said, 
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‘‘What we are trying to attempt is to meet the needs 
of the people as they make themselves evident— 
gradually to bring to them those things in the way 
of real American opportunity, educational, civic, 
and recreational, as they become conscious they 
want them.’ In other words education was to be 
provided in response to the desires of the educated— 
truly a revolutionary proposal! More revolutionary 
still, wherever possible, the teaching was done by 
the children themselves 
guidance of older people. 
Throughout the work the chief elements stressed 
were health, industry, and recreation. Study of 
the usual sort was subordinated to those forms of 


under the comradely 


included a Civic League dedicated to cleanliness, 
good order, and discipline; classes in basketry; a 
sewing group, supervised by neighborhood mothers; 
a workshop; story-telling groups; the ‘“‘little 
mothers’’; singing and folk-dancing groups; moni- 
tors; a playground including sand boxes, playhouse, 
swings, tennis courts, etc.; athletic teams; a milk 
booth; excursions, and dances. In addition to 
these there were morning and evening lectures for 
children and their parents, and classes to prepare 
immigrants for naturalization. 
Children swarmed into the school. Warm and 
eager they joined in the great game of starting things 


and running them. It was their school to do with 


Doll furniture made by the boys 


activity that would best carry out the actual desires 
of the children and so touch most closely their lives 
and interests. ‘‘The union of learning and social op- 
portunity, of ideas and practices, of work and its 
meaning,’’—this was the aim of the director and 
workers. But though this aim was carried out from 
these specific points of view of health and recreation 
and industry, no definite lines could be drawn to 
separate and classify the work in such a way, _ Al- 
most every activity provided training in all three di- 
rections, and nothing was made so rigid or according 
to formula as to prevent each child from reacting 
freely and individually to his environment. 

The activities chosen and run by the children 


as they chose, and they threw themselves into the 
work with that spirit of responsible enthusiasm 
that is the hope of democracy. 

Groups were formed instead of classes, and the 
children attended them because they wanted to. 
The roll book was banished. During the first week 
1,000 enrollment buttons were given out, and the 
daily attendance varied from 350 to 500. 

From the first the Civic League played a 
prominent and necessary part. It started informally 
as a sort of amateur street-cleaning department. 
A few boys came into the yard early in the morning 
to help the janitor clean it up for the day. Inspired 
by a talk from Mr. Simon of the city department, 
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their activity became transformed into an honorable 
and highly organized profession. Mr. Simon is 
blind and his presence and personal appeal made 
a deep impression on the children. He spoke to 
them informally in the yard, and the gathering took 
on much the air of a national convention. Parents 
and friends were present, and the windows and fire- 
escapes of neighboring tenements were full of 
listeners. The enthusiasm was so intense that the 
meeting closed with three rousing cheers for the 
school, the speaker, and the Municipal Street 
Cleaning Department! 

The membership list of the Civic League immedi- 
ately doubled. The girls, who had resented keenly 
their exclusion from the League, were magnanimously 
allowed to enroll, and one of them was even elected 
deputy inspector. The two deputies and the chief 
inspector badges and wielded immense 
authority. In order to make the purposes and rules 
of the Civic League clear to,all its members the 
inspectors issued typewritten cards bearing their 
own names, a schedule of duties, a series of rules, and 
the following interesting set of ‘‘don’ts”’: ‘Don’t 
litter the street,’’ ‘Don’t chalk up walls,’’ ‘Don’t 
use. bad language,’ ‘Don’t throw orange and 
banana peals on the sidewalks.” 

It will be seen that the League did not carry on 
street-cleaning activities exclusively; it also main- 
tained a kindly supervision of the moral habits of 
its members. The yard was kept immaculate. 
The rumber of early morning cleaners was limited 
only by the number of brooms, shovels, and whceel- 
barrows the League was able to muster. The 
janitor’s supply was exhausted every morning. 

During the first week after the school opened, a 
sewing group was organized among the girls. At 
first only a few joined. Most of them looked with 
some scorn on ‘sewing classes.’”’ But they were 
encouraged to bring whatever work they might be 
doing at home, and work on whatever they chose. 
Gradually the group grew in numbers and 
enthusiasm, and when work was begun on national 
costumes to be worn in the folk dances, a tremendous 
amount of persistence and creative ability appeared. 
Instead of an outside supervisor, one of the mothers 
of the neighborhood took entire charge of the 
group, while other mothers sent suggestions as to 
the proper designing of costumes, or taught the 
children the stitches of their native embroideries. 
Many who never appeared in the yard helped with 
the work at home. This community co-operation 
was encouraged through thick and thin. Even 
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designs and suggestions of dubious artistic value 
were welcomed and utilized, or subtly modified, to 
the benefit of every one concerned. 

The boys organized an equally successful work- 
shop. Their determination was so immense that 
instead of flinching before the fact that they had 
no lumber to work with, all the boys made successful 
raids on home supplies of old boxes and cast-off 
furniture. These they bore triumphantly to the 
school and remade with real dexterity into useful 
articles. 

Mr. Harry Goldstein, who had charge of this 
shop, carried through a courageous experiment in 
“‘self-education.”” He gave no uninvited instruction. 
He asked no boy his plans, nor attempted to censor 
his work. The boys made what they wanted in 
their own way. Only when request came for some 
furniture or equipment for the playground, did Mr. 
Goldstein have a few of the older boys work under 
his direction. They constructed a sand box for the 
yard, a milk booth, small chairs, wheelbarrows, 


‘apparatus for games, such as bats and rackets. 


They kept the furniture in repair, and at the end of 
the term put every chair and table into good shape. 
But for the most part the group manufactured 
things of value to themselves or their families,— 
match boxes, toys, window boxes, footstools. Grad- 
ually they came to apply to Mr. Goldstein for 
advice, and he helped them in their difficulties as 
soon as they had discovered for themselves their 
need of help. In describing the work Mr. Goldstein 
said 
“Throughout the eight weeks of work nothing 
was forced upon the boys. They chose their own 
‘models’ (and because the models were of their own 
choosing, we were assured that they were correlated 
with home life, etc.); they discovered the method; 
they disciplined themselves. Whether it was in 
the making of doll’s furniture or constructing a 
milk booth for the playground, whether it was while 
working with gnarled and knotted box lumber or 
while working with clear stock, we were certain 
that the worker was using all his gray matter, that 
he was vitally and seriously interested in his work, 
that self-activity was created in the most natural 
way. 
“With such an invisible method of guidance, a 
year’s work would be productive of startling results.”’ 
Singing was an activity of the girls that started 
very feebly and developed to enthusiastic propor- 
tions. At first only a few gathered around the 
piano and sang to Mrs. Benjamin’s accompaniment. 
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Gradually the group grew until it became a full- 
fledged chorus—‘‘probably,” said Miss Ezekiels, 
“‘the first of the community choruses we are hearing 
so much about now.”’ Folk dancing was carried on 
in close co-operation with the singing group. 
National music and national dances were both used, 
and the suggestions of people living in the neighbor- 
hood were gladly accepted. Girls from the Savage 
School of Gymnastics contributed their help in 
teaching the dances. Their work met such ready 
response that they soon were able to train a group 
of the older girls to teach the younger ones. 

The democratic community spirit that made 
itself felt throughout all the work cropped out 
particularly in the story-telling groups. Some of 


that her groups remained large and enthusiastic, 
and faithful in attendance. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
result of freedom and self-management appeared in 
the excursions. Crowds of boys and girls numbering 
up to a hundred or more journeyed to the different 
institutions and parks guided, perhaps, by one 
teacher and a community mother. With every 
chance to “cut up” and make the life of their 
inadequate bodyguard one of painful apprehension, 
they marched along in an irregular, orderly line, 
taking care of themselves and managing their own 
destinies with complete independence and control. 
The car rides for the verious trips were contributed 
by the “Interborough,”’ and the children repaid this 


In the workshop 


them were led by outside volunteers, while others 
were in charge of women of the neighborhood who 
told the folk tales of their native lands. The value 
and significance of story telling was brought out 
by the warm, eager welcome the children gave to 
their entertainers. The experience of one of the 
volunteers, a young woman from Hunter College, 
illustrates well the spontaneous readiness of both 
boys and girls to rally to this form of imaginative 
exercise. The first time she came to the school, 
she and Miss Ezekiels went into the yard and with 
some difficulty gathered up a small group of listeners. 
The next time she found a large audience eager to 
hear her tales. The third time she was met with a 
real ovation when she entered the yard, and after 


generosity by their good behavior. Besides the 
more ambitious excursions, short ‘‘neighborhood 
walks”’ were organized to give the boys and girls a 
chance to know their own part of town and become 
familiar visitors to its playgrounds and libraries. 
The most exciting trip of all was to one of the 
professional ball games at the Polo Grounds to which 
the children were invited by the management. This 
was exclusively a masculine excursion as the girls 
unanimously refused to go, evidently believing, 
unlike their older sisters in the suffrage ranks, that 
woman’s place was not in the bleachers. 

One of the most useful of the school organizations 
was the “Little Mothers”’ club. The small girls 
who made it up brought their still smaller brothers 
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and sisters and ran a successful kindergarten of 
fully forty children: They kept a general oversight 
of the youngsters in the yard, and maintained a 
discipline so stern that any teacher using like 
methods would be pilloried by enlightened public 
opinion. The ‘Little Mothers’’ steadfastly refused 
any adult aid or supervision and showed an astonish- 
ing degree of self-reliance. Their success was so 
evident that it inspired competition. A ‘“‘ Kinder- 
garten Club’’ was founded by another group of 
girls. As there were plenty of infants to go around 
they had an equally good chance to exercise their 
disciplinary instincts, and neither group was in 
danger of acting in restraint of trade. 

The lust for organization spread so broadcast 
through the ranks, that even the little charges of 
the Little Mothers were seized with a desire for a 
club. So a “Junior Little Mothers’’ was formed 
and decorated with red ribbon badges. They per- 
formed the useful and muscular function of keeping 
children over five years old out of the sand box, and 
more than justified their existence. 

An organization of ‘‘monitors,’’ such as are 
found in the regular public school grades, developed, 
only to die a prompt death. They tried to carry 
over into the vacation school the more formal 
discipline used in the regular school, and the self- 
governing spirit of the children deeply resented it. 
Such discipline was obviously not needed and so the 
monitors disbanded and returned to more 
activities. 

The yard on a week-day afternoon looked like 
a many-ringed circus. The ‘Little Mothers’’ with 
their small charges flocked around the sand boxes 
and swings, or played bean bag and blocks, or ran 
elaborate housekeeping schemes in the fine playhouse 
built and furnished by the older boys. The innum- 
erable teams among the boys and girls practiced or 
carried on hot contests. A _ flourishing, self- 
supporting, milk booth was opened, run by the 
children, at which milk was supplied to all comers 
at the cost of a cent a cup. Sewing and basketry 
groups worked in the corners of the yard, while 
mothers from the neighborhood, bringing their 
babies and their mending, sat in the shade and 
watched the children at their work and play. 
Undisturbed by the more noisy activities, small 
story-telling groups drank in the romance of. all 
the ages. Fathers, too, were likely to drop in 
after work or on Saturday afternoons and look on 
at the varied activities. The picture of three or 
four hundred children gathered in one place, carrying 


useful 


on as individuals or groups a wide variety of pursuits, 
with little or no supervision, interfering in no way 
with each other, was indeed a sight full of inspiration 
and significance. 

An important feature of the work of the school 
was the Civic and National groups. These were 
under the immediate supervision of Miss Ruth 
Robinson of the People’s Institute, a worker under 
Commissioner of Immigration Howe. The aim of 
this branch of the work was to bring into closer 
touch the immigrants of the neighborhood; to 
exchange with them the American civic spirit and 
ideals for their national traditions and viewpoints. 
This object injected itself into almost all the work 
of the school. The folk dancing and singing, the 
sewing and national costume making, the story 
telling, all served to bring the different nationalities 
together in a friendly interchange of cultures and 
traditions; while at the same time the work of 
familiarizing the children with American ways and 
institutions and ideals, through their clubs and 
excursions and lessons in self-government, went on 
naturally and inevitably. 

Miss Robinson’s work, however, brought into 
the lives of the people with particular force this 
international spirit, so rare and so necessary in these 
times. The American civic spirit as it touched the 
lives of the people of the neighborhood was brought 
out through a series of talks by the different city 
departments. The fruitful result of the visit from 
Mr. Simon of the Street Cleaning Department has 
already been illustrated by the lusty endeavors of 
the Civic League to keep the school yard spotless 
and sanitary. The departments of police, fire, 
tenement, street-cleaning, health, education, and 
parks and playgrounds were also represented. They 
talked to the children in the morning, and to a 
mixed crowd of children and parents in the evening. 
All the lectures were illustrated by slides, and all of 
them were largely attended. The particular points 
emphasized in these talks were first, the conditions 
in the city making such a department necessary; 
second, how the department was trying to meet 
these conditions; and third, how the children could 
be of help in the work. | 

One of the speeches that won the heartiest 
response was that given by a police sergeant. He 
told the children that he needed their support, and 
that they and the police were natural friends and 
allies—not enemies. Perhaps they proved particu- 
larly responsive to his words because of the utterly 
friendly relations maintained all summer with the 
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police of the neighborhood. Throughout the entire 
eight weeks the policemen on duty co-operated warm- 
ly and helpfully with the school, and wandered freely 
in and out of the yard, not as officers of the law, but 
as interested onlookers. And always they had a 
group of young admirers clinging to their hands and 
following them about. ‘Cheese it, the cop!”’ was 
a watchword that was banished from the local 
dictionary of slang. 

The talk on the work of the tenement department 
was equally effective, and got close to the life and 
thought of the listeners. Such a series as this 
might, it was felt, be productive of enormous good if 
the child’s point of view, the child’s interests, and 
the child’s language were more generally used; if the 
department could look at life more nearly with the 
eyes of the children and talk about their problems. 

The international features of Miss Robinson’s 
work were in charge of various organized foreign 
groups in the community. Entertainments were 
given by a Bohemian group from the Jan Hus 
Settlement in the neighborhood, by an _ Italian 
group, and some native Greek dancers. They told 
something of their native lands, showed pictures 
and gave folk dances and music. Entertainments 
by other national groups were planned but could 
not be carried out during the short eight weeks of 
the school term. What was accomplished gave 
great promise for the future. The children, and 
their parents, too, showed a ready sympathy and 
interest in the ways and traditions of other nations, 
as well as a quick acceptance of American ideas. 

The health department did more than talk to the 
children. It supplied the school with a nurse who 
came at first for a couple of hours every morning 
and later for the whole day. Her chief work was 
the organization of several highly efficient “first aid”’ 
groups. The school maintained a proud record of 
no serious accidents, and the children themselves 
under the nurse’s direction soon learned to care for 
the cuts and bruises that abound wherever children 
are. They also took care of the material and learned 
the all-important lesson of sanitation, which they 
took home for the enlightenment of their families, 
along with quantities of Board of Health literature 
printed in every language. The first aid group 
became ‘a most authoritative body, and always 
referred to each cut and bruise as a “‘case.”’ They 
insisted on frequent dressings, careful inspections, 
and absolute obedience on the part of their patients, 
and enforced rules of cleanliness that made the 
school the wonder of the neighborhood. The girls 


Bringing in supplies of old boxes for the workshop 


worked up a health play in which dirt and germs 
and ailments were all personified, but it never 
reached the point of public performance. Dr. 
Pauline Rosenthal held regular consultation hours 
and gave several health talks. 

Toward the end of the term all the creative force 
and enthusiasm of the children were centered on 
their closing-day exercises, which summed up the 
work and spirit of the school. After lengthy debate 
they decided to call it ‘Family Day.’ The name 
tells nearly the whole story. The whole neighbor- 
hood turned out and absorbed with delight the 
entertainment provided. them—not to mention the 
soda water and ice cream. 

And all of it—entertainment and refreshments 
alike—was provided by the children themselves. 
They planned the entire program, worked out the 
details, served the refreshments, and acted in the 
performance. They were the creative artists, busi- 
ness managers, costumers, waiters, stage hands, and 
performers,—the whole show, in fact. 

The discipline and manipulation of the crowd, 
too, depended on them, and they handled it smoothly 
in the face of unexpected difficulties. They had 
planned to have the whole performance in the yard, 
but after all the booths had been arranged and the 
piano moved out, rain came on. Without dismay 
the children helped move everything back to the 
indoor playground, and carried on the proceedings 
without disorder, although hampered by inadequate 
space and a huge crowd. 

At least fifty girls took part in the folk dancing 
dressed in national costumes of their own making. 
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Making costumes for the folk dances 


To add joy to the occasion, many of the other 
children dressed up in costumes of their own devising. 
Every one helped to array them, including the 
janitor, who went so far as to contribute his silk 
hat. 

Athletic contests for medals took place later in 
the afternoon when the rain had stopped and the 
crowd could gather again in the yard. Meantime 
the activities indoors turned ‘“‘Family Day” into a 
miniature county fair. Boys and girls presiding over 
luridly decorated booths urged onlookers to purchase 
ices and soda water. The booths had all been 
dressed by the children with a startling display of 
artistic rivalry between the girls and the boys. 
Their efforts were equally gay, but the boys had at 
least one undeniable claim to recognition: they had 
constructed the booths themselves out of packing 
cases, 

Money was advanced the children to stock their 
booths, but they alone made all purchases, bullied 
the storekeepers, sold the goods, made change, kept 
accounts, and in the end returned the money with 
a moderate profit. It was an impressive testimony 


to the effect of independence and the ‘‘new” 
education. 

The boys sold articles left from their shop work, 
as well as many things manufactured for the occa- 
sion. In truth, during the last few days the shop 
was a regular factory, working at high pressure, and 
both boys and girls co-operated in turning out 
furniture and toys to be sold on the final day. 

Fathers and mothers and sisters and cousins and 
aunts, to about the number of four hundred, flocked 
into school. Undoubtedly there was discomfort 
from overcrowding, but grown-ups and children all 
joined in making it an orderly and enjoyable party. 
The large number of adults present, and their 
delighted enthusiasm, proved to the workers a 
theory that they already held and had acted upon— 
that the strongest social appeal that can be made in 
such a neighborhood is through the children. 

From this account of the work carried on, it must 
appear that benevolent critics of schools in summer 
would have no leg left to balance on if all vacation 
schools were like this one. If vacation is the time 
for play, these children had play of the most creative, 
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vital sort. If vacation is the time for freedom, 
they had freedom, combined with that deep sense 
of personal responsibility that makes of freedom a 
constructive force in a democracy. 

Unfortunately all vacation schools are not like 
this. Never before have the three elements of 
health, industry, and recreation been so earnestly 
stressed. Never has the community idea been 
brought into play with such stimulating success. 
Never before has ‘“self-education’’ been so 
consistently the keynote and basis of all effort. 

The success of the work was not only apparent 
from the response and awakened social sense of 
parents and children, or from any of the more 
concrete results in health and technical ability, 
but it was shown, too, by the fact that when the 
school term stopped the work went on. In Public 
School 53 in the same neighborhood, a community 
center growing out of the work of the vacation school 
has flourished under the direction of Miss Sands. 
This center has shown immense activity and has 


increased in size so that both schools have been 
necessary to accommodate the community activi- 
ties. 

The need of such a school in this as in many other 
districts is pitifully obvious to all who know. Not 
only does it serve to keep the children off of streets 
unfit for any child to play on; not only does it give 
them invaluable training in industry and a chance 
to play and develop strong bodies—such a school 
does something more. It gives to children that 
subtler training in democracy that comes from 
learning control, self-dependence, initiative. It gives 
them a chance to react to their environment freely, 
unconventionally. It breaks and throws away the 
mould and lets each child assume his own normal 
shape. 

In short, it helps to develop men and women who 
would doubtless prove troublesome subjects of an 
autocracy, but who in a democracy will make 


strong, effective citizens capable of unlimited self- 
government. 


The Message of Christmas 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


ABOVE Judea’s moonlit plains 
Are brushing angel wings, 

And dreaming hearts are listening 
To songs of wondrous things; 

While swiftest road the Magi make, 
Led onward from afar, 

And yet, the Mother sees her Son, 
And heedeth not the star. 


In city streets the windows shine, 
The holly wreath is hung, 

And Christmas carols everywhere 
Awake on infant tongue; 


And every soul is thrilled again 
With joy of Christmas morn, 

And yet, perchance, remembers not 
This day a Child was born. 


Yet, friend meets friend with kindlier glance, 
And Love is in the air, 

And Peace is made where Peace was not, 
And Joy is everywhere; 

And thus we know the Star still shines, 
While Christmas anthems ring, 

And wheresoe’er a home is glad, 
Has brushed an angel wing. 
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Music Education of the Little Child 


By Calvin B. Cady, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Initiatives to Original Melody 


HE previous article brought out the necessity 

for an initiative to melodic imagination; the 

necessity for a known quantity through which to 
lead the child to discover the unknown melody. 

Two initiatives were discussed: First, poetic 
imagination, with its vitalizing esthetic significance; 
second, inflection, or the melodic element of the 
sounds of spoken language. The nature and method 


of using these were explained and illustrated. 


I 


To understand the necessity for a third type of 
initiative, we must examine certain mental con- 
ditions that seem to stand in the way of melodic 
thought. 

Although alert, mentally, and possessed of vivid 
imagination and good voices, many children seem 
to be utterly lacking in the sense of melody. For 
such, the higher poetic motives are sufficient to 
awaken and develop melodic imagination and expres- 
sion. 

Another class of children of seemingly low power 
of imagination, usually with low pitched voices but 
with fair use of significant inflection, may be reached 
through the inflectional melody of language, espe- 
cially in some exaggerated form, as previously illus- 
trated. 

In a third class of mental condition, the seeming 
absence of melodic perception arises mainly from a 
low pitched oral thought and resultant voice. In 
such instances melodic progression is all but impos- 
sible because the pitch range is too limited, and 
tone, as distinct from the oral sounds of language, 
does not appear to the child. 

The pitch center and stratum of the child’s oral 
and melodic voices are, as a rule, quite widely 
separated, the speaking voice being much lower, 
hovering around e, d, and even middle c. The 
stratum of a child’s singing voice centers more 
nearly in a, b, or even c, above middle c. 

In all cases of low pitched voices the first object 
to be attained is the elevation of the pitch stratum 
of thought. If the child is led to a high enough 
pitch thought, varying in a greater or lesser degree 
with each child, tonal conception naturally follows. 
In many children the tonal pitch may not be reached 
below high f or e (g clef, top line and space), and 


until tone becomes a conceptive fact the melody 
of music cannot be a conscious experience. 

To awaken the melodic voice in children in such 
mental conditions, some method must be devised 
that will call forth tonal imagination of a higher 
pitch than that of their oral thought. To accom- 
plish the desired result, the lowest type of appeal 
may need to be used—the appeal to the power of 
imitation. 

II 


But here we must note two distinct types of 
imitative thought: First, that which is of the lowest 
order, the mere effort to repeat a sense impression. 

To reach the child through this process it is 
necessary simply to sing or play pitches for the 
child to imitate, if possible. As a rule, however, 
this is not practical, for the simple reason that such 
children are not easily impressed with differences of 
pitch. In fact, differences of pitch are, usually, 
beyond even the child’s power of perception, and 
in the case of those who, to some degree, recognize 
pitch differences, the terms high and low represent 
the reverse notion of their application to pitch. 
Play downward on the piano, and such-children use 
the term “up,” or “going up.’’ But this notion is 
not confined to the unmusical child, it is a common 
experience with musical children to whom the sig- 
nificance of the terms has not been in any way 
suggested or taught. This is evidence that, after 
all, they are purely conventional terms. 

But mere perception of difference in pitch is 
not sufficient to show the child’s ability to experience 
melody. Ability to perceive differences of high or 
low is not what counts in melodic thinking, but 
ability to image, to conceive individual tones and 
series of tones. For there is a vast difference 
between the child’s perception and conception of a 
tone. This is illustrated by children who are sup- 
posed to have what is called absolute pitch. But 
once have I been able to procure from a child who 
was able to name any tone struck upon the piano 
any evidence of ability to imagine and sing a 
requested pitch. This can be tested by simply 
asking the child to sing a certain tone that has not 
just previously been heard. In but one of many 
such tests did the child sing the requested pitch 
with any degree of accuracy that evidenced a con- 
ceptive realization of what is called absolute pitch. 
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A higher and really educational type of imitative 
process involves the use of imagination. To awaken 
imaginative thought, even though dealing with imi- 
tation, calls into play a much higher type and 
broader application of mental activity, for it involves 
the use of the much neglected capacity for re-col- 
lecting from the chambers of memory the experiences 
of the past. Especially is this true when imagina- 
tion becomes symbolic, that is, arises from an effort 
to represent or symbolize some idea. 

It is to this imitative power, high or low, that the 
third initiative to musical thought appeals. 

Natural sounds, the wind, the bee, the birds, 
et cetera, or artificial sounds, as, for instance, the 
bells, the whistle, constitute the third species of 
initiative to melody. 

III 


A special case of a four-year-old kindergarten 
child will best illustrate the application of the 
imitative initiative and its results. 

This little girl was a very interesting problem, 
because, young as she was, and as bright as is 
seldom found at that age, her speaking voice, though 
vivacious in respect to inflection, was extremely low 
pitched, hovering around } below middle c. It was 
discovered that she was the owner of a little kitten, 
and that little kittens sing for their supper. The 
following colloquy then took place :— 

“Marjorie, how would a little kitten sing for her 
supper?’ ‘‘Meow, meow, meow.”’ Marjorie made 
every effort to sing, but the result was something 
like the following, as near as it can be depicted in 
notes when there was really no tone, simply a very 


faint oral inflec- 
eo 


tion :— 
Me - ow, _me - ow, 


me - ow. 

“Why, Marjorie, I thought you said you had a 
little kitten. You sang as a big, old cat might sing. 
I want to know how your Uittle kitten sings for 
her supper.’”’ This time the little voice went up 
to about the following pitch, with more of a tonal 
character and clearer tonal progression :— 


Me - ow, me - ow, me - ow. 


“Marjorie, that does not sound like the little 
kitten I have in my mind. I am thinking of a tiny, 
tiny, tiny kitten, about this size,’’ holding up a 
thumb. As quick | 
as a flash came 
this:— Me-ow, me-ow, me - ow. 


‘go. The response was 


with a tiny, but remarkably clear, sweet, pure voice, 
a pure tonal intonation, and a series of genuine 
melodic phrases. After she had discovered her 
melodic voice, it required but very few reminders 
of the tiny kitten’s way of singing before all efforts 
to sing were pitched in the tone stratum of her 
melodic voice. 

Another illustration is the case of a young boy, 
also bright and active, whose oral thought was 
centered in a low pitched stratum. He was asked 
what the conductor says when the train is ready to 


All a - board. 

“Johnny,” the teacher said, “do you remember 
where the conductor sometimes stands when he calls 
‘All aboard’? Is he not up at the head of the train, 
giving the engineer his orders? Besides, this is a 
very, very long train.’’ Johnny’s effort in response 
to this was spent in mere loudness of voice, with 
but slight elevation of 
pitch :— 


nearly the following :— 


All a - board. 

“T do not believe the passengers could hear that, 
Johnny. Go out into the hall, quite to the farther 
end, and nearly close the door after you, and we 
will listen to see if we can hear.”” Johnny’s response 
to this was voiced in a very perceptible elevation 
of pitch, but not as high as it should be. So we, 
the class of children, pretended we could not hear. 
His third effort resulted in a high, clear, tonal voice, 


and a definite melodic ——— 
phrase, as follows:— Ge — {| 
All a - board. 


Johnny had found his melodic voice, and needed 
but a few reminders of the conductor’s melody to 
bring about the permanent use of his singing voice. 


IV 


Several vital educational points are to be noticed 
in these illustrations. (1) In respect to suggesting 
need for a different pitch, nothing was directly done 
for the boy. (2) No sense impressions were imposed 
upon his thought by singing or playing; hence (3) 
there was no direct imitation; on the contrary (4) 
imagination was appealed to, not directly, but in a 
way to awaken (5) an effort, through imagination, 
to symbolize a definite idea; for it is to be observed 
that the notion of high or low was not directly 
spoken about, and in general, as we have seen, it 
would mean nothing to a child in such a mental 
state. The appeal, however, awakened an effort to 
voice, symbolically, a definite conception—in Mar- 
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jorie to symbolize a tiny kitten; in Johnny to make 
known the need for getting aboard. 

The effort to directly imitate animal voices, 
especially such as involve almost no melodic char- 
acter, is the lowest order of imitative conception, 
and should be used only momentarily as a means 
for breaking up the mental sluggishness that seems 
to be present. 

The vital thing to be brought into conscious- 
ness is melody; and melody as song, as the interpre- 
tation of the spirit, the heart, the beauty of poetic 
imagination. Speak, therefore, to this spirit of 
poetry in the child at the earliest possible moment, 
in order that the spirit and form of poetic melody 
may be awakened and developed into real song. 


Three sources for poetic motives are open—the 
child, the teacher, the poetry of the world’s poets. 

The first poetic motives should, if possible, be 
original with the child. 

For the germination of musical thought, it is 
necessary to reach the inner chambers of the child’s 
mind and heart; to awaken poetic imagination, in 
poetic form, if may be; to touch the child’s deeper 
and hidden sense of beauty and its affections. But 
there is a deeper and important primal educational 
object,—to awaken the power of initiative and a 
realization of true individuality. 

Poetic imagination may be, and, in most cases, 
quite naturally, will be very simple, but degree is 
not the vital object but the fact that the germ and 
bud of poetic thought is brought to light. 

The little flaxen-haired sylph who wanted to 
sing 

“Pink roses grow on green bushes,”’ 


revealed not only her love of flowers, but a certain 
poetic sense of the beauty and harmony of color, 
though not expressed in poetically rhythmic form. 

Even the utterly unimaginative statement of 
the boy who said :— 

‘Boys play mibs, 
Girls jump rope,” 
is not to be turned down, for the absence of the 
conjunction betokened a primitive sense of poetic 
form. This boy of seven was in a short time bring- 
ing truly poetic thought in poetic form. 

In its first efforts, imagination may run riot with 
but a moiety of material, as is witnessed in the 
following :— 

Beasts and birds, 
Beasts and birds, 


All are plentiful now in the air; 
Feed them well, 

Feed them well, 

Feed the poor creatures fairly well. 


Despite the Munchausen character of the imag- 
ination, we have in this specimen the evidence of a 
feeling for primitive poetic form as clear as in the 
Hebrew poet when he cried :— 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 


Original poetic motives may be secured through 
the simple request for a song, springing from a 
child’s interest in and affection for some special 
object. For example, the three and a half year 
old’s love of the pansy brought :— 


Pansy, pansy, 
I love you. 


The four and a half, alive to the anticipated 
joys of spring, sings :— 


“Spring soon,” the chickadee says, 
““Spring’s coming,”’ the chickadee sings. 


The little boy of four, who was the happy owner 
of a pony, sang :— 


Gayly I ride my pet horse; 
Sometimes he walks, 

Sometimes he trots, 

And sometimes he prances along. 


Poetic thought may also be awakened through 
the dramatic situations and impersonations that 
appear in some story, after the fashion of Tennyson’s 
Idyls of the King. 

The story of Little Miss Thumbling, as told by 
a young boy, once furnished opportunities for half 
a dozen little songs. 

The teacher should also be ready to respond to 
the need of the child, and find poetry in seemingly 
unpoetic interests of the small boy—the steam 
engine, kicking donkeys, etc. 

The poetry of the child-hearts of the great poets 
of the world, as well as the poetry of folk life, are 
rich storehouses from which to draw poetic inspira- 
tions to song. 


VI 
We must turn now to the consideration of the 
melodic inspirations of the child. 
First, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
that the child must be left absolutely free to sing 
whatever comes into his mind, his melodic effusions 
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must be absolutely untouched by the teacher’s edu- 
cated notions. Absolute spontaneity, absolute orig- 
inality, are the sole aim in order to reach the higher 
goal, the child’s discovery of himself. 

Nor should the teacher be disturbed if the child 
fails to sing an intelligible melody, or sings a dif- 
ferent melody at each repetition. 

Second, no melody should be accepted until it is 
intelligible and can be strictly repeated whenever sung. 

To make certain that the child really knows his 
melody, many repetitions will be required, and one 
method of securing this is to ask the child to teach 
the other children, as well as the teacher, her new 
song. Because it tests the retentive power of the 
child, it is well for the teacher to find it difficult to 
learn the song. 

There may be several reasons for unintelligibility, 
or failure to sing the same melody twice. 

First, the poetic motive may be too long. This 
is a very common mistake. If melodic imagination 
is at a low ebb, short poetic phrases are very essen- 
tial, in fact, indispensable. To such a child a series 
of tones does not impress itself as a unity but as a 
mere succession, and by the time the last tones. of 
the series have been reached the first have been 
forgotten. Very short melodic phrases are, there- 
fore, necessary to insure a consciousness of unity. 
The poetic motives, therefore, should be short 
phrases, simple in thought and diction. If the 
child’s effort is long, lead him to shorten it. Usually 
there is some simple phrase of the sentences which 
can be selected. 

Another important reason for indefiniteness of 
melody is the low pitch stratum in which the first 
efforts are made. For such children the short 
poetic initiatives are imperative, and should be used 
until the child has found his melodic voice. Means 
for helping the child to find the pitch of his melodic 
voice have been explained above. 

Nor should the teacher be troubled if the melody 
lacks completeness, because of the ending cadence. 
This may arise from a lack in the child’s sense of 
melodic unity, or it may have real significance, as 
in the case of a little child who sang a song about a 
little girl and a goose (not a lamb), that always 
“followed her about.’ The teacher made an effort 
to correct the incompleteness of the child’s thought, 
but the child cut off the discussion by remarking, 
‘“‘Don’t you see, the goose is still following?”’ 

If inflection in the poetic phrase is to be the main 
initiative, it is best to use words involving the falling 
inflections. For instance, in ‘‘Cuckoo, cuckoo, calls 
from the wood,” the first words not only induce 


to good quality of tone, and are easily spoken and 
sung, but they have a positive downward inflection. 

If the intention is to awaken an upward moving 
melodic phrase, it is well to use words that suggest 
a large inflectional interval. As illustration, the 
owl’s song, ““Tu whoo, tu whoo, tu whoo,” is vocally 
good in respect to quality and ease in speaking or 
singing, but calls naturally for a large interval of 
inflection. 

VII 

If poetry may serve to awaken song, conversely 
melody may awaken in the musical child poetic 
imagination. 

This phase of original work is very interesting, 
and has been productive not alone in awaking poetic 
thought, but in developing a deeper perception of 
the beauty and significance of melody. Necessarily 
this also awakens and develops the power of poetic 
and artistic vocal and manual interpretation. 

The following is a very young boy’s poetic 
setting for the old song O Tannenbaum:— 

O Christmas tree, O Christmas tree, 
When will you come again to me? 
And red balloons, and shiny balls, 
And candles bright, O Christmas tree: 
O Christmas tree, O Christmas tree, 
When will you come again to me? 


Through study and the effort to embody in 
rhythmic language its poetic possibilities, even a 
seemingly dry bit of pianoforte music may reveal 
many hidden beauties. In this work, also, the 
influence on the child’s power of interpretive expres- 
sion cannot be described nor estimated. 

As an illustration of such efforts take the fol- 
lowing from a six-year-old child—a setting for a bit 
of music by Gurlitt :— 

Fly away, 
Birdie, fly 
In the sky. 
To your nest 
Go to rest,— 
Fly, birdie, fly. 
Or the following, also a setting for a little piece 
by Gurlitt:— 
Hear us! Spring is here, 
Let our echoes ring! 
All be glad, none be sad, 
Hear us! hear us! Spring is here. 
We are pussy willows, 
Soft as many pillows; 
Soft as fur, not a burr,— 
We are those who welcome Spring. 
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THE SONG OF THE BELL 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


When the bell in the old gray tower was cast in the clamorous foundry, 
When the copper and tin that composed it were skillfully mingled together, 
Little it knew of the worship and service ’twas fashioned to render, 


Little it knew of the course it was haply destined to follow. 


When the bell in the old gray tower was hung in its echoing eyrie, 
Strongly and perfectly balanced, fit for the wind and the weather, 
Trembling it swung from its rafters, its oaken beams and its standards, 


Doubting its purpose and fearing,—fearing to call to its people. 


So the bell in the old gray tower hung silent, aloft there and lonely, 
Waiting to learn of its message, waiting to hear of its mission, 
Questioned the birds and the clouds and asked of the wandering zephyrs, 


Seeking to know of some gospel to quiet its infinite yearning. 


To the bell in the old gray tower, speechless and silently drooping, 


Came there a star with a message one night in a frosty December; 


‘“‘Brother, go ring the good tidings!’’ so caroled the star in its shining, 


‘‘Haste ye to publish the story, the tale of the marvelous Christ-night!’’ 


So the bell in the old gray tower lifted its voice in rejoicing, 

Gladly it rang out its song to the valley and listening woodland, 
Conscious at last of its power, conscious of strength and of sweetness, 
Golden, triumphant, it sounded the birth of the Babe in the Manger. 
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Literature for the Kindergarten Child 


By Marian P. Green, New York Public Library 


ie is more than a hundred years since Froebel 

taught the world that children need play to 
help them to learn to work. The kindergarten 
embodies principles that have come to stay, and 
Froebelian methods are now introduced in every 
grade, in every school, from the baby class, just 
entering, straight on through college. The modern 
teacher is so accustomed to the idea of ‘“‘learning 
by doing’ that she does not often stop to think that 
there was ever any other way. Play—‘‘healthful 
play’’—has come to be generally accepted as a fac- 
tor for good. 

The very foundations of a love for literature 
are laid by play, and at an extremely early age. 
It is through the real, old-fashioned Mother Goose, 
for instance, that we teach poetry, for rhymes and 
jingles are poetry, in its simplest form, and are 
invaluable aids in developing a sense of rhythm in 
the child, which may train his ear in later years, to 
catch the throbbing beauty and 
poetry. 


music of real 


Few, if any, children are born utterly prosy. 
Very often a child who is full of imaginative poesy 
loses this quality as the years go on. To be kept 
alive our powers must be exercised constantly, and 
grown people are too apt to forget that poetry is 
language at its highest power, and neglect to give 
it to children at the age when they would accept it 
without question, to be enjoyed and understood 
like any other form of story. 

The love of literature is not a thing to be forced 
upon us at this age, or that; it must grow, simply 
and unconsciously. A tiny child invariably responds 
to rhythm. There is hardly an English or Ameri- 
can home where ‘‘Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake’’ has not 
brought a smile to some baby face, and the babies 
of Germany, France, Italy—every country of the 
world—have their own rhymes and jingles, consti- 
tuting a literature of the nursery that is common 
to all nations. 
yer In my own childhood poetry was read aloud to 
us almost as much as prose, and though a great 
deal of it went over our heads, we loved the music 
of the words and the beauty of poetic description. 
In those days our elders had to hunt about for 
poems that were suitable for childish ears, whereas 


we now have such collections for little children as 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Posy Ring, Thacher’s Listen- 
ing Child, Lucas’ Book of Verse for Children, Burton E. 
Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse, and other delightful 
anthologies. 

The child loves first anything rhythmic whether 
it is understood or not. We all remember the 
charm of mystic words, which meant nothing, but 
nevertheless delighted us by the mere sound. Lewis 
Carroll surely recognized this when he wrote the 
Jabberwockie. 


‘ “Twas brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe. 
All mimsy were the borogoves 
And the mome raths outgrabe.”’ 


All children sing words that have absolutely no 
meaning. The sound alone, apparently, is all they 
care about. Soon, however, words begin to have 
the value of pictures. Any five-year-old who cares 
for fairy stories would be sure to love such a descrip- 
tion, for instance, as that of the tiny warrior, the 
Culprit Fay:— 


‘He put his acorn helmet on; 
It was plumed with the silk of the thistledown; 
The corselet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 


_ Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 


His shield was the shell of a ladybug queen, 

Studs of gold on a ground of green; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished bright 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in a fight.” 


We may safely include, therefore, simple poetry in 
the literature for children under six. 

Among the minor poets who have given us stories 
in rhyme, are Jane and Ann Taylor, who chose their 
subjects from the daily life of normal children, 
described them in language that children use and 
understand, and also imagined them much as a 
child would have done. Alice and Phoebe Cary 
wrote in the same style, but Phoebe, at least, had 
more charm and wit. The Crow’s Children, That 
Calf, and the Chicken’s Mistake, among others, are 
thoroughly clever and entertaining. 


in 
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We have, however, real poetry, written by a 
true poet, when we read the Songs of Innocence of 
William Blake, poet, dreamer, philosopher, as well 
as a painter and engraver. Though written long 
ago—he died in 1827—his poetry for children is so 
full of tender charm that it will appeal to childish 
hearts forever. 

Charles and Mary Lamb, William Allingham, 
William and Mary Howitt, all have given us charm- 
ing poems for children, and it would be easy to name 
many others. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verse—that treasure-trove of delight—is 
too well known to need further mention. 

Poetry must not be regarded merely as rhymed 
sentences. Much prose is poetry. That it looks 
like prose on the printed page is merely a matter 
of typesetting. 

Miss Rittenhouse, in her delightful talk on 
Modern Poetry before the American Library Associa- 
tion, gave a definition of the difference between 
prose and poetry which she had overheard. Two 
men were talking and one asked, ‘“‘What is poetry, 
anyhow?” ‘Oh,’ said the other, “‘when the lines 
are even, and all come out to the edge of the page,— 
that’s prose; but when they stop in the middle, and 
are uneven, it’s poetry.” 

Many passages from the Bible, though written 
in the form of prose, are really poetry of the truest 
type. Read the Songs of Solomon, or the Psalms, 
and try to remember anything more poetically 
beautiful. 

Since I have spoken of the Bible, it seems natural 
to discuss the telling of Bible stories to the child 
of kindergarten age. Personally I believe that Bible 
stories are better left to the child over six. Many 
disagree with me, and I must leave the matter to 
your own judgment. I feel that the very small 
child gets nothing more from these stories than 
from fairy tales, and I am not satisfied with any 
of the re-written versions of the Old Testament 
stories that have come to my notice. The very 
titles of some of these collections excite my prejudice. 
Truly Stories from the Surely Bible was the name 
of one that appeared this year. I am _ narrow- 
minded enough to decide that I do not like it from 
the title alone! 

If Bible stories are to be told to the child under 
six, it should be done in the home rather than in 
kindergarten, to the individual child rather than to 
a group. As much of the story,as possible should 
be read from the Bible, for the literary value of the 


story is lost if shorn of the dignity and poetry of 
Biblical language. 

By training the child’s ear, through poetry, we 
develop in him that most important thing, a feeling 
for English. Just as necessary is it to train his 
eye, by presenting to him correct form and har- 
monious color in the many delightful picture books 
that are now available. Here again, as in poetry, 
there is no excuse for giving the child anything 
that is poor. To set before his eyes bad color 
schemes and false drawing is to demoralize his per- 
ception of beauty just as surely as his musical sense 
would be destroyed were he to listen constantly to 
instruments out of tune. 

In the picture books of to-day we find everything 
that the child needs to satisfy his inherent love of 
color, his awakening imagination, and his developing 
sense of humor. This last is a precious thing to 
encourage; but why should vulgarity so often be 
mistaken for fun? The ‘Charlie Chaplin” variety 
of humor is cheap and degrading, yet that is the 
kind widely exploited by the newspaper supplements 
and the moving picture films. When I saw the 
spectacle of twenty-five little children dressed as 
“Charlie Chaplins,’’ marching in a ‘“‘Baby Parade,” 
drunkenly staggering and stumbling in piteous 
imitation of that hero of the “movie’’ world, my 
heart was sick within me. 

We can at least offer an antidote to these pictures, 
and to the comic supplement, in presenting to the 
children picture books provided for them by the 
best-known artists and illustrators of Europe and 
our own country. Leslie Brooke’s Three Little Pigs, 
for example, is full of clever fun. The wise little 
pig’s back after the wolf has been finally vanquished, 
suggests piggish content in every line, and the 
illustrations for the whole story appear to absolutely 
satisfy the “picture book children,” as we call them 
in the library. 

I have often thought that I might write a paper 
on “Illustrators and Their Pigs,’’ using for examples 
the porcine portrayals of Leslie Brooke, Randolph 
Caldecott, Walter Crane, and others. Caldecott 
has several delightful pigs to his credit, notably one 
in the Three Jovial Huntsmen, whose smile is quite 
too perfect for description! 

Kate Greenaway will always be beloved by 
children. Her very name brings sunny memories 
of green fields, neat village streets, with bright 
colored roofs and gay, blooming gardens, where 
rather sedate little boys and girls roll hoops, skip 
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rope, pick flowers or walk peacefully, hand in hand. 
Nothing is violent, everything is cheerful. 

Caldecott, her contemporary, was also cheerful 
in his art, with more force and much vivacious 
humor. His pictures for John Gilpin and The House 
that Jack Built had a very special place in my early 
affections. 

A link between the past and present is Walter 
Crane, who died only two years ago, and who has 
been before the public as an illustrator for more 
than fifty years. A host of other men and women 
might be mentioned, who have found scope for 
artistic invention and imaginative expression in the 
simple rhymes and fairy stories, fables and folk tales 
that have been the recognized ‘‘literature’’ 
children since the race was young. 

The beautiful part of this is that these artist- 
illustrators are of every nationality, meeting on a 
common ground of love for children, and all showing 
a rare comprehension of child life. 

Germany’s contribution is a great one, and shows 
us fat, rosy, smiling children, playing the games all 
children love, and depicting home life with a wealth 
of affection and sentiment. 

The Swedish picture books are less well known 
but, largely through the libraries, are being brought 
to popular attention. They are charming in color, 
in drawing, and in the strong Scandinavian feeling 
that is shown. 

Boutet de Monvel, the French artist, gives us 
pictures in which one sees the spirit of childhood 
made visible in a few lines and touches. His boys 
and girls are as thoroughly French as Kaulbach’s 
are German, and we find him a master of comedy 
and caricature. 

Perhaps you wonder what the public library can 
offer to children who have not yet learned to read. 
A child must be able to legibly write his name 
before he is permitted to take out a library card. 
This would seem to exclude children of kindergarten 
age; but every Children’s Room in New York 
possesses a picture-book collection, which is open, 
at certain times, to the small brothers and sisters 
of our members, who flock to the picture story hour 
with eager delight. 

New York with its humor, its tragedy, its gayety 
and sordidness, has been rightly termed the greatest 
melting pot of the world. Here Jew and Gentile, 
every nationality and every type, are all in a great 
process of amalgamation. How are we to reach 
them all? Howhelp? The best and biggest answer 
is ‘‘through the children.” 


for 


Picture books and fairy tales are the first means 
by which to win the interest of the little strangers 
within our gates, and, through them, the older 
members of the family. Much informal work has 
been done with the picture books, and for about 
ten years some libraries have made it a practice 
to hold picture-book story hours for kindergarten 
classes, with marked success. A little girl in the 
kindergarten for cripples told her first coherent story 
after one of these visits. Thus, through interest in 
the subject, is the desire for expression aroused and 
stimulated. 

There have been story hours for foreign children 
in the German, Italian, and Bohemian languages 
and at the Seward Park Branch mothers’ meetings 
have been held in Yiddish. 

Though those who come to the story hour are 
older than the kindergarten child, they retell the 
stories to younger brothers and sisters, and even to 
parents. One little girl in my own branch had a 
regular story hour for the little ones in her neigh- 
hood, at which she told stories read or heard in the 
library. ‘“‘I listen very hard and try to do it just 
as you do,” said Bessie, as she told me of her ‘‘club,” 
“and when I grow up, I’m going to be a ‘liberry 
teacher’ too.” 

And now we come to the literature that seems 
most to belong to the small child;—the great field 
that is covered by fables, fairy tales, and folk-lore. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie says: ‘The fairy tale 
belongs to the child and ought always to be within 
his reach, not only because it is his special literary 


._ form and his nature craves it, but because it is one 


of the most vital of the text-books offered to him 
in the school of life.”’ 

How many of us, in our daily conversation, 
realize the origin of countless phrases borrowed from 
/Esop and La Fontaine,—expressions we have used 
ever since we first began to understand language? 
“Sour grapes,’’ ‘“‘a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” ‘“‘count- 
ing our chickens before they are hatched,’’ ‘‘dog in 
a manger’’—all these are actually literary references 
which are, or should be, familiar to the smallest 
children. 

Fables and folk tales appeal to children in many 
ways, but perhaps the characteristic of these stories 


‘that they love best, is the constant presence in 


them of animal life, the naturalness of relation 
between animals and human beings. 

How interesting it would be if we could once 
fully realize the child-attitude toward these tales! 
When I was very young in my work with children, 
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once thought it necessary to account for the 
marvelous revelations of a fish to a prince in diffi- 
culties, by explaining that the fish was, of course, 
a fairy in disguise and could therefore talk. The 
flatness of my remarks was at once apparent by 
the indifference and polite impatience of my little 
audience, and never again have I made the mistake 
of trying to explain the miracles of a fairy tale. 

The child himself lives in a world of wonder and 
to him all things are seen with a sort of glamour. 
The ordinary occurrences of daily life are often, to 
him, fairy marvels. I knew of a little boy who 
came from the country to visit an aunt, who lived in 
New York. The basement kitchen was never seen 
by him, nor the unknown intricacies of a dumb- 
waiter explained. What wonder then, that he 
should tell his brother, when he returned to his 
home: ‘Auntie not have to bother about 
When we are hungry we just sit down 
at a table, and a little magic elevator brings us all 
the food we want!”’ 


does 
cooking. 


When it is desirable to have a thing done, in 
a fairy tale, it 7s done, by the simplest process. 
Little Two-Eyes becomes hungry, and by simply 
repeating :— 

“Little Goat Beck 
Table deck,”’ 
she is at once fed. Not a bit more wonderful, you 
see, than having an “‘elevator’’ serve dinner to one’s 
auntie! 

It is hardly necessary to plead for story-telling 
to a group of kindergartners. You all tell stories, 
and I am sure you all love to do it; but I think— 
remembering my own years of kindergarten experi- 
ence—that it would not be amiss to sound a word 
of warning as to the kind of story to tell. 

Do guard against passive acceptance of stories 
that have been told and retold by various well- 
meaning compilers of collections, until the vitality 
of the tale is almost lost. Go to the sources as far 
as possible. Tell Grimm and Jacobs from Grimm 
and Jacobs themselves, and do not accept an adap- 


tation of an adaptation of a translation, just because 
you found it, ready made, in a book! The joy of 
discovery is too great and too valuable to be given 
up lightly. 

Excellent collections of fairy tales are those of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith and there 
are many books to help in story telling. Edna 
Lyman’s Story-telling; what to tell and how to tell it, 
is a practical one, but to my mind, the best of them 
all is The Art of the Story-teller, by Miss Marie 
Shedlock, herself a true fairy godmother to all 
story-writers and story-lovers. 

Miss Shedlock is a real artist. It is so easy 
to confuse art with artificiality, and that is what 
many would-be story-tellers do. Art is not a thing 
assumed; it is something felt, and unless you feel 
a story, you never can tell it at its best. Once 
more I want to emphasize the necessity of giving 
to the child the very best that you can find, whether 
it be poetry, pictures, or stories. Cling to the 
things that have stood the test of time, rather than 
search constantly for something new and wonderful. 

Samuel McChord Crothers in his essay on the 
Ignominy of Being Grown-up describes his four-year- 
old philosopher thus: ‘‘He is not one of those fickle 
hearers whose demands for some new things are the 
ruination of literary art. When he finds something 
beautiful it is a joy to him forever and its loveliness 
increases with each repetition. In a classic tale he 
is quick to resent the slightest change in phraseology. 
There is just severity in his rebuke when, in order 
to give a touch of novelty, I mix up the actions 
appropriate to the big bear, the little bear, and 
the middle sized bear. This clumsy attempt at 
originality by means of a willful perversion of the 
truth offends him. If a person can’t be original, 
without making a mess of it, why try to be original 
at all?” 


In an age when mediocrity and vulgarity are 
presented in new forms on every hand, not the 
latest thing but the finest thing for the children 
should be the concern of every parent, teacher, or 
librarian. 


Paper read at N. E. A. Convention, New York 


Christmas in the Kindergarten 
By Lucy I. Schaffner 


HE happiest time of all the year is the holiday 
season, a time of rejoicing for children and 
teachers as well, a time of happy co-operation and 
unselfish participation in each other’s pleasures, a 
time when each and every one is busy, joyfully pre- 
paring for the “‘gladdest day of all the year.”’ 

The children are bubbling over with anticipation 
of all the wonderful things that are to be theirs. We 
all remember the volleys of “I am going to get’’ that 
greet us when our conversation in the circle period 
turns to Christmas. Consequently, the stories illus- 
trating the joy of receiving are told first and later 
those that bring out the greater joy of giving to 
others. Experience has shown that certain stories 
meet these needs most satisfactorily and these are 
used over and over again. The true Christmas 
story, if told, should be told early before there is 
too much bustle and excitement. Some of the 
stories used are :— 


The Christmas Cake, by Maud Lindsay. 

The Choice, by Maud Lindsay. 

Description of some child’s Christmas, usually 
original with teacher and describing joy of 
wishes fulfilled. 

Gretchen and the Wooden Shoe. 

Picciola, in The Story Hour. 

The Fir Tree, in The Story Hour. 

True Christmas Story, The Bible. 

Incidental to the Tree: How Tinsel Originated 
(author unknown). Little Mouse in Jack in 
Box, Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1915. 

Making Mother's Christmas Present, Maud Lind- 
say, Kindergarten Review, 1912. 

Three Pennies, Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The Bells that Dropped their Tongues. 

Great Walled Country. 

Why the Chimes Rang (adapted). 

Legend of Christ Child, Elizabeth Harrison. 


The Bells that Dropped their Tongues has always 
been a great favorite. It is an original story written 
by a student of Pratt Institute and tells of a wonder- 
ful chime of bells up in the church steeple. The 
song of the big bells, the middle sized and the little 
bells is imitated, to the children’s great enjoyment. 
The little bells are then heard talking in the silence 
of the night. They are wondering whether it is 
worth while to ring. ‘The big bells make such a 


noise,’ they say, ‘‘that nobody can hear us,” and 
so they determine to drop out their tongues as of 
no further value. Immediately after doing so they 
regret their rash step, but too late. 

The sexton comes to ring the bells, pulls the 
rope of the big bells, which boom out their song, 
then the middle sized bells are heard, but when the 
rope for the little bells is pulled there is absolute 
silence. This silence makes a wonderful impression 
on the children. 

The members of the congregation all inquire, 
“‘But where are the little bells, we loved them best 
of all?’ The little bells grieve sorely that they 
cannot sing their song. They are almost in despair 
when the sexton upon investigation threatens to get 
new bells, for ‘‘Of what use are bells without their 
tongues?”’ He accidentally finds the tongues on the 
floor and replaces them, to the great rejoicing of 
the little bells, who ring their very sweetest on the 
following day, Christmas day. As the sexton rings 
the bells on Christmas day, the teacher imitates big 
bells and middle sized bells but leaves most beautiful 
of all songs, the song of the little bells, to be supplied 
by each child’s own imagination, simply describing 
its beauty. 

In connection with this story the children enjoy 
singing The Christmas Bells from Songs and Games 
for Little Ones, by Jenks and Walker. We have 


changed the words somewhat to fit the occasion and 
sing it thus:— 


Merrily, merrily ring the Christmas bells, 
Joyfully, joyfully ring the Christmas bells. 
Now on this glad Christmas Day, 

Hear them ring so bright and gay. 
Merrily, merrily ring the Christmas bells, 
Joyfully, joyfully ring the Christmas bells. 


It has been our effort to use stories and songs 
in intimate conjunction. For instance, with the Fir 


Tree story, “Oh, Tannenbaum,” and “Oh, Christ- 
mas Tree.”’ 


Oh, Christmas Tree, Oh, Christmas Tree, 
A story sweet you tell to me. 

You tell of that first Christmas day, 

So long ago, so far away. 

Oh, Christmas Tree, Oh, Christmas Tree, 
A story sweet you tell to me. 
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The Toy Shop from Holiday Songs is used with 
the stories of Christmas toys and so on. Another 
favorite is also from Holiday Songs. In order to 
shorten the song we have taken parts of the various 
verses and combined them thus:— 


The snow flakes are falling, the frost’s in the air, 
But Christmas is coming and what do we care? 
The joy bells are ringing for Christmas is near, 

To every one bringing its joy and its cheer. 


Eleanor Smith’s beautiful In Another Land and Time 
is sung not only at Christmas time but is often 
chosen throughout the year. 


across the top of the blackboard with stars or bells, 
large and small, hung at different lengths, they make 
a most attractive wall decoration. Sometimes a 
miniature landscape arranged on the broad window 
sill, using cotton for snow, a plaster church with 
illuminated windows and toy trees and figures will 
be found interesting. 

Another plan which worked out very successfully 
was a long poster across one blackboard space. A 
soft gray wall paper made the sky, white paper torn 
irregularly the snow foreground, and many trees of 
a dark rich green, the forest (line cutting done by 
the children. See forms in illustrations). A few red 


Tree forms for decoration 


Christmas having been designated ‘“‘the social 
holiday” of the school year, co-operation is essential 
in every part of the celebration; in the making of 
gifts, trimming the tree, decorating the room, in 
fact, every phase of the festivities should have as 
the keynote, loving, united effort. 

The schoolroom has always been somewhat of a 
problem. It ought to be bright and festive and the 
decorations such that the children can assist in the 
preparation of the same. They should be simple 
but artistic and beautiful in themselves. Green 
garlands being too expensive, the children make 
chains of various tints of green intermingled. When 
three strands are intertwined these can be used in 


place of garlands with good effect. Strung straight 


houses with snowy roofs and some black silhouettes 
completed a picture greatly beloved by the little 
people. Diamond dust put on with mucilage gave 
a sparkle to the snow. 

Last year the blackboard upper ledges were 
covered with evergreen twigs. The children fringed 
red paper and fluffed it, which was then sewed on to 
reeds making red wreaths. These hung down at 
interesting intervals, adding the needed touch of 
color. Every one who saw the room exclaimed at 
its beauty and simplicity. 

The windows help or mar the appearance of the 
room, according to the manner in which they are 
handled. Sometimes it is wise to leave them abso- 
lutely undecorated to give a needed rest to the eye, 
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sometimes a little touch here will help. Two tall 
dark green fir trees (see tree forms) pasted on the 
bottom of the window pane in the narrow opening 
left by the sash curtains were very pleasing, and again 
holly wreaths cut out of Dennison’s Christmas pa- 
pers and pasted on the windows were quite as effect- 
ive as the real holly wreaths and not so expensive. 

The tree is or should be the crowning glory of 
the celebration. It will never fail to be so when 
artistically trimmed. It has been our experience 
that small attractive toys added to the children’s 
contributions in trimming add greatly to the interest 
and joy. Boats, animals, aeroplanes, automobiles, 
etc., etc., in golden miniature are a never-ending 
source of delight. The tree is studied over and 
over again and every discovery of some toy not seen 
before brings forth a merry shout. 

The memory of the wonder aroused in my mind 
when a child, as to why other Christmas trees were 
sometimes so unattractive and our own always so 
beautiful and so much admired by every one, led 
me to study the trimming of the tree and to resolve 
always to have one artistically trimmed. This can 
more readily be accomplished if the work is done 
systematically. The ornaments are usually very 
light and this sometimes makes it necessary to 
weight the branches, which is done by hanging 
bright red apples near the trunk of the tree, but 
care should be taken that the branches maintain 
their natural position. Garlands and chains may 
be put on next; then the lights, and these so placed 
that the general tapering contour of the tree is 
preserved. The ornaments follow and are fastened 
with invisible wire so that they seem to be suspended 
in air on this fairy tree. They should be placed 
with due regard to color and size-and never so near 
the tip of the branches as to interfere with the 
natural position of the same. The tree is most 
effective when all colors are combined and well 
distributed instead of using merely one or two as 
is sometimes done. The tinsel, the crowning glory, 
is of course put on last of all and may be used very 
generously. 

“What shall the children make for their little 
Christmas gifts?” is the next puzzling proposition to 
many a teacher. The little ones wish to participate 
in the presentation of gifts as in every other part 
of the Christmas celebration. It is well that this 
is so, for in no other way can they so effectively 
learn the joy of giving as by actual experience. 
Children delight in making gifts and almost invari- 
ably, if given a choice, choose the well made, neatly 


Ornaments which children can make 
to decorate the tree 


finished, and beautiful article. They are their own 
severest critics when called upon to judge the result 
of the work of their own hands. 

The value of a child’s gift to another is primarily 
the effect it has on himself. We hear much said 
of the imprint of the child upon his work and often 
the crudeness of his work is cherished, ‘‘his dear 
little finger marks,’’ and the like. It is true that 
the efforts he puts into the work and not the result 
are the essential, but at this time the joy he has in 
the making and especially the pleasure he has in 
the finished article are all-important. It is well to 
give a little more assistance in the work than usual, 
for instance in guides, that lines and pasting may be 
straight, so that he perceives a possibility of the 
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Match scratchers, calendars, and shaving pads 


finished product being ‘‘good to look upon.” It 
has been observed that a greater effort is then put 
forth and the joy of doing increased. May we not 
take the mother in the home for an example as did 
Froebel? When she helps the child to make a gift 
for father, how carefully everything is prepared and 
how. lovingly mother and child co-operate that the 
result may be all that is desired. Working thus 
with the child the teacher will find this an oppor- 
tunity to get in closer sympathy with him; in fact 
it is an opportunity to reach the innermost thoughts 
and feelings as can be done at no other time. The 
work must be most definitely planned and carefully 
prepared, just how much shall be done to-day and 
what to-morrow. A finished article to show the 
class, so that the child may know definitely what 
he is about to make, is helpful. 

But just what is it to be and how much choice 
is he to have in this, to him, important matter? 
Froebel planned that the occupations shall enable 
the child to keep in touch with and reproduce in 


play the great industries of the world. In like 
manner it has been found wise to keep in touch with 
life at holiday time. A visit to the shops very early 
in the Christmas season, a walk through the gift 
and fancy work departments, will furnish ideas 
innumerable to be worked out in materials. The 
effect of artistic cretonnes may be produced by 
pretty wall papers.and so on. 

After the teacher has made her decision, the 
work should be so arranged that an element of 
choice is left to the child. Either he may choose 
one of several articles, or he may choose the color 
or the material out of which it is to be made. He 
must be given the opportunity to express his own 
idea in one way or another. Sometimes he may 
make an original pattern for its decoration. One 
group of children made very interesting designs for 
circular needlebooks. The age of the child, his 
ability, the time in which the work is to be com- 
pleted, and last, and perhaps most important, the 
recipient are the determining factors in ‘‘What shall 
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Gifts which children can make 


it be?’ The children usually make two gifts, one 
for mother and one for father, and spend three, 
four, or five days in the completion of each gift. 

Our choice has always been of articles which may 
be put to practical use or may help to decorate the 
home, never forgetting to take into consideration 
“the eternal fitness of things.’”’ The gift must be 
suitable for the home into which it is taken. Shav- 
ing pads, calendars, match scratchers, baskets, 
boxes, pin trays, letter racks, address and needle 
books, stamp pockets, picture frames, handkerchief 
and needle cases, holders for twine, spools, pins, 
Scissors, hat pins, recipes, and whisk brooms have 
all worked out very successfully. All can be made 
of material so substantial that they can be put to 
daily use. Wherever possible the children prepare 
the material themselves, cutting to line for instance, 
and the teacher does the perforating and placing of 
guide lines as in calendars, where pictures are 
mounted, to insure pleasing results. 

In every instance great care is taken in deter- 


mining the nature of the decoration for each object. 
In. color and design the purpose of the article or 
the season has always been kept in mind. To 
illustrate, one shaving pad has a shaving mug for 
its decoration and another holly leaves. 

The great eventful day has at last arrived. The 
program is always simple and childlike. Perhaps 
to follow the children through their happy morning 
will be the best explanation. As the children arrive 
some may have mysterious little packages which 
are presented to the teacher with the happiest of 
faces. When this occurs time should always be 
taken to open the package and enjoy its contents 
in the presence of the small giver. He does not 
feel that you have received it nor that he has given 
it unless he sees your pleasure. The Christmas 
songs are sung and such others as may appropriately 
fit the occasion, as the winter songs, but the number 
should be limited so that the Christmas songs shall be 
most prominent. <A few games give exercise and pre- 
pare for the quiet story time which follows. Danc- 
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ing games seem to fit in here better than any others, 
sometimes the snowman, toyshop, and Christmas 
tree are also enjoyed, but usually there is a sup- 
pressed excitement which is best given vent to by 
dancing feet. Now comes the story, which should 
be told only if the necessary quiet and peacefulness 
can be maintained. The Legend of the Christ Child 
by Miss Harrison has been our favorite for this 
occasion. The darkening of the room and the 
illumination of the tree are a fitting climax. All 
sit quietly enjoying the shimmering tree, often 
softly singing, Oh, Christmas and Tannenbaum; some- 
times the music of Holy Night is played very softly. 

If the parents are present the children are given 
an opportunity to take their gifts to them. The 
friends in the schoolhouse, the principal, school 
doctor, bath matron, engineer, and janitor are not 
forgotten; all are presented with a gift, the making 
of which has been participated in by as many 
children as could possibly have a share in it. 

It has often been asked, ‘‘Do you invite the 
older children in to see the tree?’ This has been 
done and much enjoyed by the pupils of the upper 
grades. However, it seems to exaggerate the self- 
importance of the little ones and is a reversal of the 
natural order. The older should do for the younger 
instead of vice versa. Froebel warns us against 
letting the children feel that they have already 
reached what they will achieve later in life. Inviting 
the children who have just graduated from the 
kindergarten to return and share their pleasure is 
good and right but to invite indiscriminately many 
people whom the children are not even acquainted 
with means little to them and is forcing upon them 
a stage of development which naturally comes much 
later in their life experience. It has been our custom 
to let the older children enjoy the tree after the 
kindergarten has been dismissed. 

A little fun for the children ends the program 
for the day. This grows spontaneously out of the 
children’s experiences. After playing toy man very 
frequently, we played it again as a concluding 
frolic and had clear sugar candy toys for sale. 
Every child bought a toy, of course, with great glee. 

A Jack Horner pie of sawdust with candy mice 
for plums was great fun. Each mouse had a string 
tied to its tail. The verse was repeated in unison 
and at the words, ‘‘He pulled out a plum,” each 
child pulled his string and out hopped the mice. It 
was most interesting to notice that not a mouse 
was eaten but all played with them until time to 
go home. Penny musical instruments may be sub- 


stituted for the mice and a free-for-all concert 
follow. 

Upon another occasion the children were told 
that we would play Santa Claus. The boys from 
the manual training department contrived a fire- 
place in front of a window which opened on to a 
corridor. Down this chimney and into the room 
came one of the kindergarten children, a round 
chubby-faced little boy dressed in a bright red suit 
which his mother had made for him. He was very 
self-possessed, entering thoroughly into the fun of 
it. To each child he passed a bag of candy from 
his pack, which proved so heavy for him that he 
had to drag it along on the floor. The jingle of 
sleighbells as he came and left, the shouts to the 
reindeer (by the one assisting him down the chimney 
behind the scenes) added to the realistic effect. 
Some of the children thought they recognized him 
in spite of his white beard but none were very sure 
although all enjoyed it immensely. 

A little play just grew, as it were, with the help 
of the manual training teacher (who took charge 
of stage and scenery) and the older children. This 
was most delightful in that it portrayed a Christmas 
eve in the home; the children with the mother 
(one of the older girls), who told them, ‘““The Night 
before Christmas’; hanging up the stockings and 


‘going to bed; Santa Claus’ visit; the filling of the 


stockings, the miraculous appearance of the tree 
fully trimmed, and finally the awakening in the 
morning and the joy at discovering the tree -and 
gifts. While this was charming in every way and 
moved to tears a class of foreigners in the night 
school for whom it was given a second time, it 
probably never will be repeated unless again it 
should in like manner “just grow.’’ The children’s 
parts were very simple as they simply acted out 
their own home experiences. 

The good-bys are said and each child takes home 
his treasures. Clean, new, ten or twelve pound 
paper bags have been bought at the grocer’s. Each 
is marked with the child’s name and contains his 
gifts for his parents, the little ornaments he has 
made to help Santa Claus trim his tree at home 
(a silver chain, basket, cornucopia, star, bell, etc.), 
and his own little treasure, the candy mouse, or 
small bag of candy, Christmas card, or whatever 
small remembrance has been given to the children. 
All are supremely happy with their bags of good 
things in which each has but one small trinket. 
Still each and every one feels himself immeasurably 
rich in his ‘‘whole bagful.”’ 
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Suggestions for a Few Simple Christmas Gifts 


By Lilian S. Daniels 


1. CALENDAR AND STAMP CASE. 

A piece of dark green paper, light weight, 10 
inches long and 4% inches wide. 

Children fold, using first simple fold of front to 
back, then each outer edge to middle fold. The 
two outside sections are to be fitted one over the 
other and secured by paper fasteners placed in slits, 
one in each of the four corners, to form the base on 
which the calendar may stand. Before fastening, 
the case should be decorated by pasting a card and 
small calendar on one side in the section nearest 
the middle fold, and on the other side a row of 
poinsettias above a narrow strip for holding postage 
stamps. This second strip, 4% inches long and 2 
inches wide, is to be folded in its length once, and 
one section slipped under and concealed when the 
two outside sections of the long strip are fastened 
for the base. The other part coming up on the 
outside is fastened at the two upper corners by 
gilt paper fasteners, and one in the middle to give 
two pockets for stamps. 


2. TELEPHONE INDEX. 


The cheap red: cover of a ten cent telephone 
index may be replaced by a card of substantial 
weight in ‘‘army brown.”’ A simple old-style sewing 
design, to suggest Christmas greens, for which heavy 
mercerized silk in green and brown for the stems 
may be used. A gold cord may replace the original 
wire for hanging. 


3. CALENDAR BLOTTER. 


Twelve strips of blotting paper, 3x6 inches, 
alternating red and green, all tied together in order 
with narrow red or green ribbon. 

A small calendar for each month and an appro- 


priate Dennison sticker are mounted on each strip 
of blotting paper. 


4. CASE FOR SOAP LEAVES. 


Ecru cardboard, medium weight, and blue mer- 
cerized silk. 


Calendar and 
Stamp Case 


Case for Soap 


Calendar Leaves 


Telephone Blotter Court-plaster 
Index Case 

A small case, 234 x 4¥% inches, containing soap 
leaves, slipped inside a larger one, 34% x 4% inches, 
and a simple design in slit sewing on one side of 
the larger case. 

Perforations a quarter of an inch from the out- 
side edge and one half inch apart give opportunity 
for a border all around, by lacing thread through 
two thicknesses at once. 

The lacing for the smaller case should be carried 
along each side and halfway across the top, when 
the thread may be tied in a bow, by means of which 
it may be drawn from the larger case. 


5. COURT-PLASTER CASE. 


Gray egg-shell cardboard strip 7x 2% inches, 
folded once over length, simple design in slit sewing 
with mercerized pink silk on each cover. Fasten 
several small sheets of court-plaster inside by running 
narrow pink ribbon through perforations made near 
the top to correspond with those on the cover near 
the fold. Tie at the top to keep case in book form. 
Narrow ribbon may be tied across one cover, with a 
bow on the outside, to hold court-plaster in place. 
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Christmas Presents Children can Make 
By Ruth O. Williams 


A Book MARK 


HIS book mark can easily be 
Cut oblong 
5x 1% inches. Cut from white paper another oblong 
4% x1inch. Paste the white oblong on the red 
Paste one end of a piece of number two 
On 
the other end of the red ribbon paste a Santa Claus 
seal. 


made by little 


children. from red paper an 


oblong. 
red ribbon under the top of the white oblong. 


A HOLDER 


Cut a square the desired size from red paper. 
Fold all corners to the center. Fasten three corners 
together with a Christmas seal. When the back of 
this case is decorated with seals you have a very 
attractive holder for a handkerchief or any small 
gift. 


A PAD AND CALENDAR 


Cut from red paper an oblong 8x4 inches. 
Fold over 2% inches at the top and place the top 
of a thin pad of paper under the turned down flap 
by means of paper fasteners. Secure the edges on 
either side of the pad with small seals. 
calendar on the turned down flap. 
of red ribbon under the calendar. 


Paste a 
Paste a loop 


A CHRISTMAS CARD 


A simple card may easily be made by mounting 
a white oblong on a red one and decorating with a 
Santa Claus seal. 


Book Mark Gift Holder 


Pad and Christmas 
Calendar Card 


A PENCIL CASE 
To make this pencil case cut from red paper an 
oblong 11% x 2% inches. 
94% x2¥% inches. 


Cut a second oblong 
Measure off two inches on the 
first oblong and fold over for a flap. Place oblongs 
together so the lower edges and the sides of one 
will meet those of the other. Bind the sides and the 
lower edge with white paper. Round the end of 
the flap and paste a seal on it. 


OS OS OK 


Problems in Schoolroom Decoration 
By Helen A. Sage 


III 
The Christmas Season 


HE accompanying illustration suggests one way 

of decorating the dark panels of doors where 
several extend along the side of a room, as is some- 
times the case in public schoolrooms where the 


cloak closets stretch along the length of one wall. 
Many other ways of using the patterns will no 
doubt suggest themselves to teachers who are plan- 
ning to decorate their rooms at Christmas time. 
Santa Claus and his reindeer* may be traced 
directly upon gray paper and colored. 


*For patterns see supplement 


Santa’s 
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cheeks are rosy, his flowing beard white, the hat 
and coat of bright red, the gloves and robe brown 
(note the robe trailing from the rear of the sleigh). 
The sleigh is paneled in red, with trimmings of 
bright yellow or gold; runners, chains, and harness, 
black, with the exception of the band of bells around 
each deer, which should be green with gold bells. The 
tree in the sleigh is decked with snow, and, like the 
ground, is of white chalk. 


The toys are colored in 
bright hues. 


The deer are medium brown, having 


black hoofs and horns. 
in black. 

The units in the narrow border above thé Santa 
Claus panels may be selected from children’s work. 
The horns are in two colors, the drums in one, 
having rims and strings of black; the ball is in 
solid color. A great variety of color may be used 
effectively in this border, care being taken, however, 
to mount the units in harmonious relation. 
in black. 


Outline the entire drawing 


Outline 


Patterns for border 


| 
| 
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FIRST SNOW 


Words and music by GertrupE MaynarD 
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WHILE STARS OF CHRISTMAS SHINE 


Emitie Povutsson Mary H. Knox 


1. While stars of Christmas shine aaa - ing theskies, Let on-ly lov-ing looks Beamfrom our eyes. 


2. While bells of Christmas ring, Joy - ous andclear, Speak on- ly hap-py wordsAll love and cheer. 
3. Give on - ly lov-inggifts And in love take, Glad-den the poorand sad _ For love's dear sake. 


Words used by permission of Miss POULSSON 
BK BK BK 
Christmas Greeting 
A MERRY Christmas morning And may the Christmas splendor 
To each and every one! A joyous greeting bear 
The rose has kissed the dawning Of love that’s true and tender 
And the gold is in the sun. And faith that’s sweet and fair! 


Author unknown. 


Contributors’ Number 


It has become a pleasant custom of the Music Department to publish once in every 
season what is known as a Contributors’ Number, and we wish to call to the attention of 
our readers the opportunity thus given to young composers to try their wings in a brief 
public flight. The editor of this Department will be glad to examine any manuscripts 
which contributors may send to her with this end in view. Please address, inclosing re- 
turn postage, 


Miss GRACE WILBUR CONANT, 
8 Cumberland Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ay 
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NE bright sunny morning Mother Hen said to 

her little chicks, “Cluck! Cluck! Cluck! 
Come, chicks. This is a fine day for a scratch and 
a run among the sweet clover. But I'll take a peep 
under the gate to make sure all is safe in the meadow 
for my chicks.” 

Mother Hen peeped under the gate. She lifted 
her head quickly and said, ‘Dear me! Dear me!’’ 

‘What is it, Mother?” cried all the little chicks. 

“Something dreadful has happened,”’ said Mother 
Hen. ‘‘We must not go into the meadow.” 

“| want to scratch for worms,’’ peeped one. 

“T want to run and hide in the clover,’’ cried 
another. 

“And I like to hunt little stones and bugs,” 
called out a third. 

“Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!’ said Mother Hen. 
“We must not go in, I say. The sheep’s in the 
meadow and the cow’s in the corn. It is not safe 
for my chicks to go there this morning.” 

“Where shall we go, Mother?’ peeped all the 
little chicks. 

“Run back to the hen yard while I try to find 
the little boy who looks after the sheep.”’ 

Away ran the little chicks and away ran Mother 
Hen to find Little Boy Blue. She did not know 
which way to go, so she ran this way and that as 
Mother Hens do. 

Mrs. Gray Squirrel who was peeping out of her 
hole in the tree saw Mother Hen. 

“Good morning, Mother Hen,’’ she called out. 
“Where are you running so early?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gray Squirrel, such a dreadful thing 
has happened. ‘The sheep's in the meadow and the 
cow’s in the corn. It is not safe for my chicks to 
go there this morning. Can you tell me where to 
find Little Boy Blue? He looks after the sheep, 
you know.” 

“You say the sheep’s in the meadow and the 
cow’s in the corn? Then it is not safe for my little 
squirrels to frisk in the clover. I will go with you 
to find Little Boy Blue. He must look after his 
sheep.” 

Mother Hen did not wait to hear what Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel said, but she ran on and on. Soon 
she came to the barnyard and in a little while Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel stood beside her. 


Who Woke Little Boy Blue? 


By Ada M. Skinner 


(Book rights reserved.) 


There they found Dame Duck getting her 
ducklings ready for a good swim in the pond beyond 
the meadow. 

“Oh, Dame Duck,” cried Mother Hen, ‘a 
dreadful thing has happened. The sheep’s in the 
meadow and the cow’s in the corn. The meadow 
is not a safe place for my chicks.” 

“Nor for my little squirrels.”’ 

“Can you tell us where to find Little Boy Blue?”’ 
asked Mother Hen. 

“Indeed, I cannot, Mother Hen and Mrs. Gray 
Squirrel. But these ducklings of mine must not go 
to the pond to swim. It is not safe for them even 
to walk through the meadow.- Ducklings must stay 
in the barnyard. I will go with you to find Little 
Boy Blue.”’ 

Away ran Mother Hen, Mrs. Gray Squirrel, and 
Dame Duck. 

“Who woke me out of my nap?” called out 
Mother Pig from her corner in the sty. 

“Oh, Mother Pig, the sheep’s in the meadow 
and the cow’s in the corn. It is not safe for my 
chicks to run and scratch in the clover.” 

“Nor for my little squirrels to run and _ frisk 
about there,’ said Mrs. Gray Squirrel. 

“Nor for my ducklings to go to the pond,” 
quacked Dame Duck. 

“Then my little pigs must stay here in the sty. 
They can’t have a roll on the mud bank this morning. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

“We are trying to find the little boy who looks 
after the sheep. Can you tell us where he is?” 
asked Mother Hen. 

“IT do not know,” said Mother Pig, “but I'll go 
with you. I hope it isn’t far.” 

“Cheer-up! Cheer-up!’’ sang Robin Redbreast 
as he watched Mrs. Gray Squirrel, Dame Duck, and 
Mother Pig follow Mother Hén wherever she led 
them. 

“Oh, Robin Redbreast,’’ called out Mother Hen 
when she caught sight of his red breast among the 
branches in a tree overhead, ‘‘do help us to find 
Little Boy Blue.” 

“Little Boy Blue is over there under the haycock. 
I stood upon the haycock and sang him a little song 


this morning. I’llshow youthe way. Watch where 
I fly.” 
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Away flew Robin Redbreast and away ran 
Mother Hen and the others. They soon reached 
the haycock and there, under the haycock, lay 
Little Boy Blue fast asleep. 

“Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!’ 
Hen as soon as she saw him. ‘‘He’s fast asleep. 
Cluck! Cluck! Cluck!” she called as loud as she 
could. But Little Boy Blue did not wake up. 

“My cluck, cluck, does not waken him. 
you try, Mrs. Gray Squirrel?”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Mrs. Gray Squirrel, ‘not I, for 
if I do he will surely cry.” 

“Will you waken him, Dame Duck?” 

“Not I,’’ said Dame Duck shaking her head, 
“for if I do he will surely cry.” 

“Mother Pig, you'll waken Little Boy Blue, 
won’t you?” 

“Not I, not I, for if I do he will surely cry.” 


called out Mother 


Will 


‘‘Dear me, dear me, what can I do; 
For we must wake up Little Boy Blue?”’ 


“What is all this trouble about?” asked Red Cock 
as he came to join the others. 

“Oh, Red Cock,’’ said Mother Hen, “I cannot 
waken Little Boy Blue. The sheep’s in the meadow 
and the cow’s in the corn. I asked Mrs. Gray 
Squirrel and Dame Duck and Mother Pig to waken 
him but they all said, 


“Oh no, not I; 
For if I do, he will surely cry.” 


“T’ll waken Little Boy Blue. 


He knows my 
voice,’ cried Red Cock. 


Suggestions for dramatization: 
of this story. 


“‘Cock-a-doodle-do! 
Cock-a-doodle-do! 
Wake up! Wake up! 
Little Boy Blue!” 


Little Boy Blue opened his eyes slowly, sat up, 
rubbed his eyes and looked around. 

“It must be time for me to get up. 
my sheep and cow?” 

Then Mother Hen, Mrs. Gray Squirrel, Dame 


Duck, Mother Pig, and Red Cock called out 
together :— 


“Little Boy Blue, 
Come, blow your horn. 


The sheep’s in the meadow, 
The cow’s in the corn.” 


Where are 


Little Boy Blue sprang to his feet, put his horn 
to his lips, and blew long and loud. Away ran the 
sheep out of the meadow and the cow out of the 
corn. 

Then Mother Hen took her little chicks to the 
meadow to run and scratch. Mrs. Gray Squirrel 
and her little ones frisked about in the sweet clover. 
Dame Duck and her ducklings waddled safely 
through the meadow to the pond where they had a 
fine swim. Mother Pig said to herself, ‘‘My little 
pigs will have a roll in the mud bank after all.”’ 

‘“‘How happy they all are,’”’ said Red Cock as he 
watched them go away. He stood on his toes, 
flapped his wings and cried :— 


“‘Cock-a-doodle-do! 
I woke Little Boy Blue.” 
And Little Boy Blue did not cry. 


The schoolroom lends itself very well to the dramatization 
Only such scant materials as any schoolroom affords may be used. 


Let us say the space in the front of the room is the meadow and the teacher’s desk is 
the haycock under which Little Boy Blue lies fast asleep. The cloak room is the hen yard out 


of which come Mother Hen and her chicks. 
Mother Hen peeps. 


A chair serves as the meadow gate through which 
The space at the back of the room is the barnyard. Here Mother Hen 


as she runs around the room meets first Mrs. Gray Squirrel, then Dame Duck, and Mother 
Pig. They soon see Robin Redbreast, who leads them to the haycock where they find Little 


Boy Blue. 
into the meadow. 


There they are joined later by Red Cock, who has wandered out of the barnyard 


The children who take the parts of Mrs. Gray Squirrel and Robin Redbreast 
stand upon chairs to represent their homes in the tree. 


The sheep and cow may be represented, 


but it is not necessary. Their appearance complicates matters and it is well to keep the play 


as simple as possible. 


| 
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The Pine Tree’s Gifts 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HE Pine Tree had been growing for a great 
many years in the forest. It was tall and 
straight and very green. Its roots spread out so 
far that the rabbits and moles and mice found 
shelter among them, and its green top looked up at 
the sun and the stars. 

It had seen a great many things happen in the 
woods; the oak trees cut down to be made into 
houses and ships, the fir and hemlocks taken away 
to be Christmas trees, and Gretchen, the wood- 
cutter’s child, grow from a little one to a fair haired 
little girl of six. It had seen each Christmas in 
the tiny hut where Gretchen lived, the lighted tree, 
the larger fire, and the gifts. It was winter in the 
woods now and the ground was deep with snow. 
Gretchen, in her warm red hood and cloak, ran past 
the Pine Tree. 

“Christmas is coming,” 


“T shall 


she shouted. 
have some toys and a doll all for myself.” 

Then Gretchen looked up at the Pine Tree. “I 
should like you for my Christmas tree, you are so 
tall and green,” she said. 

But the Pine Tree rustled back to Gretchen as 
the winter wind blew through its branches, ‘I shall 
not be cut; I shall stay here in the woods where 
I have grown for so many years,”’ it said. 

The days went by and every one was getting 
ready for Christmas. The Pine Tree could see it 
all from his green top. The toy makers drove their 
sleighs through the woods, carrying baskets of 
carved animals, and dolls, and games to the city. 
Men came to cut greens and twine them into ropes 
and wreaths to trim the And soon the 
church bells could be heard ringing in the village 
and sounding through the woods. 

One day the wood chopper came with his great 
axe. 


houses. 


“He will cut other trees, but he will not touch 
me,’’ rustled the Pine Tree. 
stopped beside the Pine Tree. He looked up at its 
tall top, its green branches, and its straight trunk. 
Then he swung his axe high over his head, and 
struck straight at the roots of the Pine Tree. The 
Tree shivered and trembled. Then it suddenly felt 
a great joy that went as far as the heart inside its 
trunk. The Pine Tree remembered the oaks that 
had been cut down to be made into houses and 
ships, and the fir and hemlock trees that had been 


But the wood chopper 


cut to be Christmas trees. It thought of these as 
the wood cutter’s axe rang out through the woods, 
and each blow struck deeper into its trunk. With 
each blow the Pine Tree grew happier until it lay 
on the ground. 

Then Christmas came and the wood cutter’s 
house was ready. Sometimes there was a small fire 
in the fireplace, but now there was a great one. 
It roared and crackled and smelled of the woods 
from which its logs had come. And beside the fire 
hung Gretchen’s filled stocking. 

Green Christmas wreaths hung at the windows 
and over the door, and there was a straight branch 
of green stuck in the green tub and trimmed with 
colored balls and gold and silver cobwebs. That 
was Gretchen’s Christmas tree. 

Best: of all there was a new door. The old one 
had not been thick enough to keep out the winter 
wind, and it had creaked on its hinges when it 
swung open to let in guests. The new door was 
strong, and well hung, and beautifully polished. 

Gretchen clapped her hands and danced about in 
the firelight. She took the gifts from her stocking. 
Oh, they were wonderful! Some red and yellow 
barley sugar toys, and a new doll, and a pair of red 
mittens to match her red coat and cap! Gretchen 
looked at all the Christmas greens, and the new 
door, so beautiful and so well hung. The door-was 
in two parts so that one could open the upper 
part and look across and way off through the deep 
woods. The little girl opened it now, just for a 
moment, and looked out. 

“Why, where is the Pine Tree?’ she asked. 
‘‘Mother, father, where is the old Pine Tree?”’ 

The wood cutter laid another log on the fire. 
“The Pine Tree is burning to make our Christmas 
fire,’’ he said. 

“And the Pine Tree is trimming our house for 
Christmas,’’ said the mother, as she pointed to the 
Christmas greens and the Christmas wreaths. “It 
gave one of its branches, too, to be your Christmas 
tree.”’ 

“The Pine Tree made our new door,” said the 
wood cutter. ‘The trunk was thick and straight, 
and made fine boards. The door is ready to open 
for any Christmas guest who comes through the 
woods.”’ 


Gretchen closed the door and went back to the 
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An Unmatched List of Books 


For Kindergarten and Youngest Readers 
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in a different one. 


EMILI 


POULSSON 


That’ s Why Stories 


By RUTH O. DYER 

Author of Sleepy-Time Story- 
Book.” 

Frontispiece in two colors by John 
Goss. Decorations by Lester AM. 
Chace. Net $r.oo. 

In a fanciful way the author of the 
popular ‘‘Sleepy-Time Story-Book’”’ 
now keeps children wide awake with 
twenty-five charmingly told nature 
stories. 


» || THAT'S WHY 
si] STORIES , || 


RUTH 0. DYER 


he STORY1 “TELLER The Story - Teller 


| For Little Children. By Maud Lindsay. 

Iustrated in colors by F. Liley 
Young. Net $7.00. 

When this book was in preparation, 
Miss Poulsson, the noted author of 
“Finger Plays,” etc., wrote to Miss 

Lindsay: ‘I love your poetic and im- 
¥ aginative stories so very much that I 
am more than glad to know that you 
have written some of the ‘fanciful’ kind, 
| as you callit. I think no one else can 
write that kind for children as well as 
you.” 


Two things are required of a good translator : 


Top-of-the-World Stories 


Translated from the Scandinavian Languages by EMILIE POULSSON and LAURA POULSSON 
Illustrated by Florence Liley Young: 


Net $r.00 


: first, tie ability to wisely choose material for 


translation; second, the gift of rendering a good story in one language into an equally good story 
The mere scholar may perhaps meet one of these tests, but not both. Miss 
Poulsson is equally happy in judging another’s story for children and in writing one herself. 
Consequently, the happily-named ‘‘ Top-of-the-World Stories’? make up a delightful book. 


The Sleepy-Time Story-Book 
By RUTH O. DYER 

With frontispiece by Alice Barber 
Stephens and fifty-four pen-and-ink 
illustrations by Bertha Davidson 
Hoxie. Decorative end leaves and 
title page. Net $1.00. 

The simple nature stories in this 
attractive book will hold the atten- 
tion of a child until refreshing 
drowsiness comes to bring health- 
ful rest. 


A Story Garden 


For Little Children. By Maud Lindsay. 


Illustrated by F. Liley Young. 
Net $7.00. 


a MAUD LINDSAY 


| for Little Children } 


The stories in ‘‘A Story Gar- 
den’’ are addressed to the very 
youngest readers, and unlike many 
‘‘simple’’ stories, which are merely 
pretty little nothings, Miss Lind- 
say’s have point and truth that the 
young child can understand. 


Kindergarten Books by Emilie Poulsson 


These books are too well known to need description. 


element of child interest they are unexcelled. 


Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary 
and kindergarten grades, and they are also well established in the homes where there are young children. 


In the 


FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 

THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 

CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 

THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25 


Mother Play and Nursery Songs 


By FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 


Poetry, Music and Pictures for the Noble Culture of Child Life. 
Edited by Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Quarto, $1.50. 


Dwight and Josephine Jarvis. 
second German edition by Dr. Wiebard Lange. 


At all bookstores. 


Translated from the German by Fannie E. 
American preface by the editor, and preface to 


Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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fire, sitting beside it, and holding her Christmas 
doll in her arms. She could smell the Christmas 
greens; it was the perfume of the Pine Tree, just 
as she had smelled it out in the forest so many 
times. The fire flamed and crackled. It seemed 
to be singing as it had sung when the wind blew 
through it out in the woods. 
changed. 


But the song was 


‘Live to give; live to give, 
I gave myself for Christmas,” 


I’p like to be a snowflake 
At happy Christmas time. 


I’d rather be some holly 
With berries red and fine. 


I'd like to be a Christmas star 
Shining in the sky. 


I'd like to be a Christmas bell 
Ringing sure and high. 


was the song of the pine logs as they burned in the 


Christmas Verses 


Recitation for eight children 
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Christmas fire. 

Gretchen jumped up and put on her cap and coat 
and her old mittens. She made a Christmas package 
of her barley sugar toys and her new mittens. 

‘Where are you going, Gretchen?” her mother 
asked as she went out of the Christmas door. 

“To Hilda’s house,’ Gretchen called back. “‘I 
am taking her some gifts, for they are poorer than 
we, and she may have none.”’ 


I’d like to be a Christmas tree 
With dolls and skates and toys. 


I'd like to be a stocking 
Full of things for girls and boys. 


I'd like to be old Santa Claus 
To give boys sleds and drums. 


I’d rather be a little girl 
When Christmas morning comes. 
—Selected. 


Christmas Trees for Pets 
By N. F. Milburn 


WHEN children have pet birds or animals they can make Christmas trees for them. A 
canary will be delighted with a sprig of green fastened to the bars of the cage, on which are 
tied bits of cheese, nut kernels, and small lumps of sugar or pure candy. The children will enjoy 
seeing the bird hop about and tug at the dainty morsels. 

A pet dog or cat can have a low-growing bush in the yard, or a cedar branch nailed on a 


box. 


No attempt at decoration is necessary, although little bells that will jingle merrily or a few 
knots of bright colored calico may be used to trim it. 


Chicken bones or scraps of meat can be 


tied loosely on the tree so that the dog can pull them off easily. 
For the wild birds, food may be laid on the branches or on the ground under cedar or pine 
trees, or a clean board may be spread with scraps of cheese, bread crumbs, chopped meat, and 


grains. 
when the streams are frozen. 


In Germany a beautiful custom prevails in the country districts at Christmas time. 


Water should be provided in shallow vessels as wild creatures often suffer for water 


A sheaf 


of wheat is fastened on a pole so that wild birds may pause in their flight and have a bountiful 


Christmas feast. 
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Little Bo-Peep Mistress Mary Jack and Jill Queen of Hearts 


“*The Complete Series’’ 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES 


By Marie L. Kirk 


Beautifully ees in seven or more colors, in facsimile of the original 


paintings. Each picture on heavy embossed mount. The subjects are: 
Little Jack Horner Jack and the Beanstalk 
Little Boy Blue Jack and Jill 
Queen of Hearts Cinderella a 
Mistress Mary Little Miss Muffet . 
This Little Pig Little Drops of Water 
This Little Pig Little Bo-Peep Little Red Riding Hood Little Miss Muffet 


AND SEVEN NEW TITLES JUST PUBLISHED— 


Peter Piper Dickory, Dickory, Dock 
Jack Be Nimble Goosey, Goosey, Gander 
The Goose Girl Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 


making a complete set of nineteen pictures—the most attractive series 
you can buy for schoolroom decoration, or for color studies—also the 
most economical. 


Size, 11 x 14. Price, each, 15c; postage 5c. 


Published by 


The National Art Company, New York 


School trade supplied by 
Milton Bradley Company 


Little Boy Blue Little Red Riding Hood Little Drops of Water Jack and the Beanstalk 


Dickory, Dickory, Dock 


Jack Be Nimble Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater The Goose Girl Goosey, Goosey, Gander 


Peter Piper 
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“T have never seen a method that I enjoy teaching as I do this. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


There is an 


inspiration in each lesson.’’ 


THE 
LEWIS STORY METHOD 
OF TEACHING 
READING ano SPELLING 


MANUAL 


writes :— 


by any other method. 


THE KINDERGARTEN _ 


“T have never had such splendid results 
in phonetic work or such fine readers as 
I have hed this vear. My pupils will 
have read twenty books at the end of 
the year.’’ 
(MISS) HELENA PEARSON, 
Kindergartner, Whitman, Mass. 


The more 
TICULARS—SEN 


—MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


You owe it to yourself and to your school to investigate 
at once this marvelous method about which Miss Duncan 


THE LEWIS STORY METHOD 


OF TEACHING READING AND SPELLING 


Already used and enthusiastically endorsed by more than 
ten thousand progressive teachers from Massachusetts to California 


Classes of ordinary first grade pupils during their first year have read eight primers, eight first, seven second, and two third readers, 
or more than thirty-four hundred pages, and understood what they read. The result obtained in spelling is equally phenomenal. By 
the end of the first three months, these pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than one thousand words. 
the first year, they could spell or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


By the end of 
These unusual results have never been attained 


A Universal Method Adapted For Successful Use In 
THE PRIMARY 


“IT do not think it can be surpassed. I 
shall take pleasure in telling my fellow 
teachers about it.’’ 


ALICE RHODA HARVEY, 
Primary Teacher, Wilmington, Del. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


‘“‘T am very much pleased with it. It is 
the most practical and thorough method 
I have yet seen. I shall take pleasure 
in recommending the Method to other 
teachers.’’ 

SISTER M. PACIFICA, 

St. Joseph’s School, Pocatello, Idaho. 


ou know about the Lewis Method the greater will become your enthusiasm. DON’T DELAY—WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PAR- 
FREE—and the names of teachers in your section who are using this method. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III. 


International Kindergarten Union Department 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING, Boston, Mass. 


Officers 


Pre.ident, Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 1720 Oregon Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

First Vice-President, Miss Alma L. Binzel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Clara Meisner, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Letter from the Propaganda Committee 


Dear Fellow Kindergartners :— 


The Propaganda Committee is anxious to learn 
this year the different ways in which training 
teachers are meeting the need of their students in 
giving the necessary information, and inspiring them 
with the spirit for propaganda work for the kinder- 
garten. 

Besides the historical work of the kindergarten, 
which most of us make a part of the training of 
our students, there are current events in regard to 
the extension of the kindergarten movement, differ- 
ent types of work done in this country under rural 
and crowded city conditions, and most interesting 
facts concerning work in other countries, which 
undoubtedly would be valuable for our girls to know. 

Will you write me as to what plans you make 
for the student training in propaganda work, and 


Recording Secretary, Miss Bessie M. Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 
1626, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Anna E. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
we shall be glad to print some of the replies in 
these columns, as they will be of interest to all of us. 

I have another request to make. Will those of 
you who are responsible for teachers’ meetings, state 
teachers’ association meetings, or other educational 
gatherings, send to me a list of the topics relating 
to the kindergarten considered at such meetings, 
that we may make a record of these topics and the 
meetings at which they were presented? 

A new edition of the leaflet prepared for the 
California Exposition has been issued and a new 
leaflet has been published this fall entitled Answers 
to Objections to the Kindergarten. ‘These leaflets may 
be obtained from Miss Myra M. Winchester, United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., or 
from the Chairman of the Propaganda Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
GRACE E. Mix, 
Chairman, Propaganda Committee. 


Farmville, Va. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
FALL JUVENILES 


BURGESS QUADDIES Merk 


The Bedtime Story-Books 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
Two new titles added this fall: 
13—The Adventures of Prickly Porky. 
14—The Adventures of Old Man Coyote. 
Pictures by Cady. 16mo. Each, 50 cents net. 


Mother West Wind “How” Stories 


The sixth volume in Thornton W. Burgess’ “Mother West Wind Series.” 
Lllustrated in color. $1.00 net. 


Games and Parties for Children 
By GRACE LEE DAVISON 


Indoor and outdoor games for the toddler, for the older children and for the parents. 
This invaluable book also contains hints and suggestions for table and home decorations. 


$1.00 net. 
Fairy Operettas Wonder Tales Retold 
By LAURA E.‘RICHARDS By KATHARINE PYLE 
Familiar nursery legends in operetta form. Translations from Old World folklore. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. Colored illustrations. $1.35 met. 


Little White Fox and His Arctic Friends 


By ROY J. SNELL 
Delightful nature stories of the frozen North. Colored pictures by Kerr. 75 cents net. 


Merry Animal Tales Mother Goose Children 
By MADGE A. BIGHAM By ETTA A. BLAISDELL and MARY 
F. BLAISDELL 


A book of old fables in new dresses. Simple -sentence, big-type stories about 


Mother Goose. 
Fully tllustrated. 75 cents net. 41 colored pictures. 50 cents net. 


Chandra in India 
By ETTA B. McDONALD 


The fourteenth volume in “The Little People Everywhere Series.” 50 cents net. 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston 


| 


RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


“Story-approach”’ method with emphasis on 
phrasing. All picturesincolors. Price, 32 cts. 
Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


AND THE LARGEST is 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


Prone new book in the series ap Wide Awake Readers. Carefully graded. All 
pictures in colors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total material, 8,000 words. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
Just published. 


By M. A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


By E. A. and M. F. BLAISDELL 

For first-year reading: 

BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 
CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 


40 cents 
40 cents 


For second-year reading : 


POLLY AND DOLLY, 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK, 
TWILIGHT TOWN, 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 40 cents 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


HOW TO LEARN EASILY, Dearborn, $1.00 
WORKMANSHIP IN WORDS, Kelley, $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


STORIES TO TELL 


There 


40 cents 
40 cents 
40 cents 


demand from both children and 
grown people for new stories to be toldtothem. Every 
teacher needs a collection of stories which will both in- 
terest and inspire children and grown ups. 
Stories”’ 


is a great 


‘*Favorite 
as told by Miss Mabel Lee Cooper is just the 
book wanted. 


Miss Cooper as instructor in State Institutes and the 
Summer School of the South has become pre-eminent as 
a story teller and this book has been published at the 
earnest requests of large numbers of teachers who have 
heard her. Her new stories are delightful and she has 
included a few of her adaptations of famous stories. 
The book is printed on good paper. 
pages. 
cloth, 


Contains 
Price, in strong paper binding, thirty cents. 
sixty cents. 


140 
In 


Order now and make the children happy by telling 
these charming stories. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, PUBLISHER 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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A Message from South America 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, July, 1916. 
Miss Catherine Watkins, 

President International Kindergarten Union. 
Dear Madam:— 

The president and members of the executive 
committee of the National Kindergarten Association 
of this republic, having learned with deep regret 
of the death of Miss Susan E. Blow, so well known 
in the educational world as an enthusiastic, inde- 
fatigible, and successful propagandist of the kinder- 
garten in the best interpretation of Froebel’s benefi- 
cent philosophy, and who was also the founder of 
kindergartens in the public schools, are desirous of 
adding their condolence to that which will be 
expressed by the many who appreciated her talent 
and devotion to the cause of infant education. 

We also desire to improve this occasion, although 
it is a sad one, to salute the president and members 
of the International Kindergarten Union and ask 
for their sympathy and assistance in our efforts to 
extend the knowledge and benefits of the system in 
this, our beloved and progressive republic. 

With sincere regret that the cause has lost such 
an able and active defender, 

Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) S. C. ECCLESTON, 
President. 
ELENA J. SCHIVO, 
Secretary. 


The Relation of Special Supervisors to 
the Supervisor of Kindergartens and 
to the Kindergarten Teachers 


By Julia S. Bothwell, Director of Kindergartens, 
Cincinnati 


I. 


i is the aim of this paper to present for your 

consideration the relation of the kindergarten 
to other special departments of the public school, as 
it exists in a city where co-operation is encouraged, 
not only between the departments of the school 
system, but also between the public schools and 
other institutions. 

The kindergarten is one of eleven special depart- 
ments of instruction in the Cincinnati schools. When 
it was introduced eleven years ago there were seven 
other departments—German, physical education, 
penmanship, art, music, manual arts, and house- 
hold arts. The more recent additions are continua- 
tion schools, social centers, and gardening. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


For Your Class and 


Your Favorite Scholar 


ST. NICHOLAS 


$3.00 a Year 


You could not select a more enjoyable Christmas gift for your class or your favorite scholar than St. 


NICHOLAS. 


It will be appreciated more than anything else. 
gotten. Sr. NICHOLAS will renew each month, twelve times a year, the joy of Christmas morning. 


A toy or a book will soon be laid aside and for- 
Not only 


will St. NICHOLAS be a twelvefold pleasure, but it will be of untold benefit, for, after all, that is the big idea be- 
hind St. NicHoLAs—to give the child the kind of reading-matter that will not ‘only be 3 my entertaining, but 


will develop its character along the right lines. 


That youngster of yours will ‘‘just love’ 
after you see the good influence it will exert, you will like St. NICHOLAS yourself. 


. NICHOLAS. And, 


A Few of the Special Stories for 1917 


‘“‘UNDERSTOOD BETSY,”’ by Dorothy Canfield—a serial 
story of American life from which young folks and grown 
ups may learn many things. 

BOY SCOUT COLORS,”’ by Joseph Ames 
delightful serial telling of the actual aims and methods of 
the great Boy Scout organization. 

**THE GIRL NEXT DOOR’’—a new mystery story by Au- 
gusta Huiell Seaman, the author of ‘‘The Boarded-up 
House”’ and ‘‘The Sapphire Signet.” 

‘“‘BETTY’S BEST CHRISTMAS’’—a two-part story by Alice 


Hegan Rice, author of ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
and other world-famous stories. 


“THE ORIGIN OF A PROVERB” by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour—a story filled to the brim with irresistible humor and 
keen characterization. 

**THE GREAT UPHEAVAL,” by Albert Bigelow Paine, re- 
lates the author’s experience while in Switzerland at the 
time the Great War began. 


‘HEROES OF TO-DAY and HEROINES OF SERVICE”’ 
—brief, crisp narratives of the successful careers of promi- 
nent men and women of to-day. 


**THE WATCH TOWER,”’ a department of current history. 
The Nature and Science Department. The Book-Reading 
Department and The St. Nicholas League with its monthly 
competitions in prose-writing, verse, photography, drawing 
and puzzles. 


Send Your Order Now—Use the Coupon 


Christmas will be here before we know it. 


Send your order for your gift subscription now, so we will have 
plenty of time to properly enter the subscription, make out the Christmas card and mail it. 


If it is inconvenient 


right now to secure a money-order, or if your check-book is not handy, send the coupon anyway and we will 


enter the subscription and send you a bill. 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Enclosed you will find $3.00, for which you will send Sr. 
a Christmas card with the name I have indicated on it. 


Send ST. NICHOLAS to 


Kinder. 


NICHOLAS to the address I have given. Also send 
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EDUCATION 
Ty 


NEW YORK 


Willis-Cincinnati 


THEREFORE EVERLASTINGLY FOR THE 


New Books for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade 


GAYNOR’S SONGS FOR LITTLE 
LDREN 
BY JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
(The Very Latest Writing of This Composer) 

The texts are euphonious. ‘ The music is never involved 
and always melodious. The voice parts pay particular 
attention to the nature of the child voice. The contents 
are divided into character and seasonal groups. The book 
has 90 pages and 82 songs. Itis bound handsomely and 
durably in heavy cloth. Size 7144x 1014. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
NATURE LYRICS FOR CHILDREN 


BY N. C. SCHNEIDER 
This book of songs supplies the demand for a work con- 
taining appropriace songs sufficient for a school year of ten 
months. The music is ultramelodious, truly beautiful, 
and simple. The texts are poetical yet juvenile. A suc- 
cessful effort has been made to make the music somewhat 
descriptive. ‘The volume is uniform in size and binding 
with “Gaynor’s Songs For Little Children”. It contains 
80 pages and 50 songs. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid 


Write for Complete Catalogs and Privilege of 
xamining Above Books 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Primary Grades 
SPRIMARYS 
America’s 


Magazine 


$1.50 per year 


to subscribe. 


PRIMARY 
50 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON 
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Keep in touch with the 
through 


Leading 
Primary Educational 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 


EDUCATION CO. 


CHICAGO 


The superintendent holds each supervisor (who 
has the title of director) responsible for everything 
in his department, including business management, 
work of class teachers, recommendations for the 
appointment of teachers, and relationship to the 
school and community. Each director is also re- 
garded as an assistant superintendent and is expected 
to be observant and to “lend a hand” wherever it 
may be needed. The importance of this double 
responsibility can hardly be over-estimated in its 
effect on the relationship between departments. It 
gives each director positive control in his own domain, 
and defines his duties, while at the same time it 
enables him to apperceive his work as a part of 
a school system. A school principal often sees one 
school and it perhaps is as well that he should, but 
the supervisor should see the relative values of 
departments. 

The purpose of supervision is to afford the class 
teacher every opportunity to do her best work. 
She must have the best possible environment and 
every incentive for professional improvemert, while 
her legitimate freedom with the children should be 
insured. ‘To this end the duties of a supervisor fall 
into two distinct classes, business management and 
organization for the specific work of education. 

Efficient business management is the essential 
pre-requisite for the best quality of instruction, and 
for the social and moral tone of the school. ‘Teachers 
are inspired or discouraged by the example of a 
supervisor, and their respect for theories of education 
is in no small degree dependent on the way in which 
a supervisor puts knowledge into action. Attractive, 
clean rooms, good selection and prompt delivery of 
supplies are of far-reaching importance and it is in 
the management of these details that the kinder- 
garten supervisor often finds need for all the tact, 
patience, and continuous effort she can command. 
In this city all repairs, buying and distribution of 
supplies and equipment, and supervision of janitor 
service are carried on by a special department under 
the direction of a business manager. This involves 
relationship and co-operation between the directors 
and the special supervisors in the business depart- 
ment. 

The program of the kindergarten, to meet the 
needs of little children, must be of such a character 
that special teachers, except in rare instances, would 
have little to contribute. The children are in a stage 
of development to require the sympathetic guidance 
of a play leader rather than a departmental teacher. 
In spite of this fact the kindergarten department is 
deeply indebted to several of the special depart- 
ments and has a vital connection with their directors. 
In order to understand our plan of work it will be 
necessary to keep in mind the fact that the kinder- 
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ALL CHILDREN LOVE 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH PICTURES 


She Lufs Me—She Lufs Me Not 
In full colors, 9 x 11 inches. 
Mount, 13% x 17 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 


His Christmas Dinner 
In full colors, 9 x 12 inches, plate- 
marked. Mount, 16 x 20 inches, 
Price, 50 cents. 


Little Red Riding Hood 
In full colors, 9 x 12 inches, plate- 
marked. Mount, 16 x 20 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 


These Pictures are in Miss Willcox’s best style and are 
very sympathetic in treatment and rich in color. 


. In full colors, 9 x 12 inches. Mount, 
A Modern Cinderella 14x 18inches. Price, 50 cents, The Sleeping Beauty 
In full colors, 9 x 12 inches, plate- 
marked. Mount, 16 x 20 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 


In full colors, 9 x 12 inches, plate- 
marked. Mount, 16 x 20 inches, 
Price, 50 cents, 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 East 23d Street, New Yor 
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Rhythms for the Kindergarten 


Music by Herbert E. Hyde 
Price, $1.00 


A New Book of Tremendous Importance 
BECAUSE 
It is conceived, planned and written in the NEW 
SPIRIT of education, which endeavors to stimulate 
creative and interpretative powers of expression in the 
child. The pieces in this collection are designed to be 
played to the children with the idea of awakening definite 
and creative response in action. The pieces represent 
strong contrasts; and when the children are left /vee to 
express in action ‘heir impressions of such strong, definite 
rhythms as occur in the 
Galloping Horses‘ -- Lullaby -- Waltz 
Indians -- Shoemaker In a Boat 
great variety and originality of interpretative action are 
secured. 
Aside from its kindergarten purpose, the music is of such 


sound and high musicianship, it is bound to have a decided cul- 
tural value. 

Rhythms for the Kindergarten is a natural outgrowth of certain defi- 
nite principles and successful experiences at the Chicago Kindergarten 
Institute under the direction of J. Janet Hoffman, Associate Director. 


A Christmas Service 


Bethlehem $ Story of Scripture and Song 
Compiled and Arranged by Caroline Kohlsaat 


Price, 25c 


If you are looking for an appropriate, reverent and artistic 
service for your SUNDAY SCHOOL, then investigate Bethle- 
hem’s Story. Circular sent on request. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
64 East Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts, beautifully presented to young people, 
aid greatly in developing their mental and moral char- 
acter and are a source of constant inspiration to them. 
To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine 
White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, 
which gives a pretty effect of the national colors. They 
can be easily read across any schoolroom and children 
will never tire of them. They are about 8x15 inches in 
size, punched and furnished with colored cords just 
ready for hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks 
and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only 
fifty cents. Either half set for only thirty cents. You 
will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay 
for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list 
below. 


Half Set No. 1 


Try, Try, Again. 

Well Begun is Half Done. 

Am I Doing Right? . 

A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sun- 
shine. 


Half Set No. 2 


Find a Way or Make a Way 

Do You Know It, or Only Think 
You Do? 

How Does Yesterday’s Work Ap- 
pear To-day? 

How Will To-day’s Work Appear 
To-morrow? 


If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 

God Sees Me. 

Think. 

Do All the Good You Can and Don’t 
Make a Fuss About It. 

Will It Pay? 

Paddle Ypur Own Canoe. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 


One Thing at a Time, and That 
Well Done. 

If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is 
Cheated? 

Think Deep, Not Loud. 

Do Right, 

There is a Right Way. 
Many Wrong Ways. 

Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, 
Act the Truth. 


There are 


Nashville, Tenn. 


gartners, besides the session with the children, are 
responsible for social work in home visiting and 
mothers’ clubs, for work with primary children, 
and that they have the privilege of regular con- 
ferences for their professional improvement. Each 
phase of this work means an enlargement of the 
influence of the kindergarten and some special 
association with the directors of other departments. 

The director of music has a very intimate relation- 
ship to the kindergartners, due to the important 
place of music in the program. As a member of 
the faculty of the College for Teachers it has 
been possible for him to have charge of the music in 
the Kindergarten Training School ever since the 
establishment of public school kindergartens. This 
gives him opportunity to guide the aims and methods 
in the musical training of the little children and to 
inspire teachers to further study. Personal acquaint- 
ance with the teachers makes them feel free to go to 
him for help and advice, and his visits to the kinder- 
garten and to the teachers’ conferences are most 
welcome. He selects the kindergarten pianos, keeps 
them in tune, and writes and publishes music for 
the children and for use in mothers’ clubs. 

The director of the department of art also comes 
close to the teachers and director of the kinder- 
gartens, though he is not responsible for the art 
course in the Kindergarten Training School. He 
visits the classes, holds conferences with teachers, 
assists in selection and placing of pictures and casts. 
He also co-operates with the director in selection of 
papers and crayons, and, wherever possible, the two 
departments combine orders for material, as large 
orders save money for the Board of Education. 

A much appreciated interest in the kindergarten 
comes from the departments of manual arts and 
household arts. The older boys mend chairs and 
tables, build doll houses, construct toy boxes, and 
other accessories of equipment. ‘This furnishes un- 
selfish motives and definite problems for their 
manual work and cultivates a big-brother attitude 
toward the little children. The girls make clothes 
for the kindergarten doll and jelly for the children’s 
lunches. The little people love to go to the domestic 
science room for an experience in popping corn or 
cooking some simple food for lunch. 

The continuation school classes and social center 
groups often avail themselves of the hospitality of 
the kindergarten room in schools where conditions 
are crowded. This wider use of the school plant is 
not without some drawbacks. Kindergartners are 
human and are likely to be annoyed if there are 
grease spots left on the floor and tables, or if the 
apples for next day’s luncheon have been appro- 
priated by hungry boys. However, these matters 
are accidents as well as incidents and mean no 
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The answer to “WHAT CAN I DO, MOTHER?” is found in 


The SOMETHING-TO-DO BOOKS 


CRAFT WORK FOR CHILDREN 
By Florence Orville 
Size of package, 10% x 12% 
inches. Price, 60 cents 
Occupation in peg 
printing and paper con- 
struction. Designs of 
interesting useful 
objects are printed on 
paper of different colors, 
and the colored decora- 
tions are to beapplied by 
means of pegs of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes, 
which are used like a 
rubber stamp. 


USEFUL GIFTS FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE 
By Florence Orville 
Size of package, 11x 15 inches 
Price, $1.00 

This outfit contains a 
book of designs printed 
on specially made cloth, 
ten cork printing blocks, 
each with a different de- 
sign, a set of water-color 
paints and brush, and 
the ribbons with which 
to complete the object. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE 
By Florence Orville, Size, 9}}x12 inches. Price, 35 cents 
Ten sheets of constructive designs printed on beautiful colored stock. The designs are to be colored as directed, 
cut out and pasted together, making artistic and useful objects. Explicit directions are given. 


BEAUTIFUL GREETINGS FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE 
By Florence Orville. Size, 94} x12 inches. Price, 35 cents 
The book contains ten sheets of beautifully toned paper on which are printed designs of greeting cards. There are two each for 


Birthday, Easter, St. Valentine’s Day, Christmas and New Year's. 


For each card there is a specially designed envelope to be cut out 


and pasted together. Both cards and envelopes are to be hand colored. 


BEAUTIFUL DOLLS FOR CHILDREN TO DRESS 


: , By Mary Nye Marshall. Size, 10x12% inches. Price, 35 cents 
This book contains four beautiful dolls printed on heavy bristol stock, with three dresses, and hats for each. The dresses are 
fastened on with interlocking device. Handsomely printed in full colors. 


TOY ANIMALS I CAN 
MAKE 

By Helen A. Sage. Size, 11x 
13 inches. Price, 35 cents 

This book contains pictures 
of toy animals. Two legs are 
to be pasted on the back, after 
which the animals will stand 
alone. The designs are sim- 
ple kindergarten models that 
any child can cut out. 


Books that will Amuse the Children in 


THE MAKING OF TOY ANIMALS 13 inches. Price, 35 cents 
THE MAKING OF TOYS, PAINTING, CUTTING 
AND PAPER CONSTRUCTION 
PEG PRINTING, BLOCK PRINTING 
PICTURE BUILDING, BOOK MAKING 
BALANCING BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
SEWING IN CLOTH AND PAPER, ETC. 


PLAYTHINGS I CAN 
MAKE 
By Helen A. Sage. Size, 11x 


Twelve pages of kinder- 
garten models of playthings, 
printed in colors. The prob- 
lems involved in construct- 
ing these models are more 
advanced than in Toy Ani- 
mals.”’ 


MOTHER GOOSE TABLEAUX 
By Mary Nye Marshall. Size, 10x 12% inches. Price, 35 cents 


On the back cover of this book is a stage in which slits are to be cut as directed. Into these slits are to be inserted the little 
Mother Goose figures, printed in full colors, which the child is to cut out. 


THE FUNN FAMILY 


: By Lillian Pascal Day. Size, 10x12% inches. Price, 35 cents 
Clever verses illustrated by grouping cut-out figures, animals, etc. Printed in full colors. 


PICTURE BUILDING FOR CHILDREN 


By Florence Orville. Size, 10x 12inches. Price, 60 cents each 


Silhouette picture making on colored background sheets. 
Picture Building Book. 


1. Mother Goose Picture Building Book. 2. Red Riding Hood 


BOOK MAKING FOR CHILDREN 
: By David Cory. Size, 13% x8 inches. Price, 60 cents each 
Any child can put these books together. 1. Little People of the Garden. 2. Little People from Mother Goose, 


THE MAGIC BALANCE BOOK 


= By Elizabeth Colborne 
Size of package, 9% x 14% 
ip ey inches. Price, 60 cents 

This book contains pic- 
tures of birds and animals 
in full colors. The reverse 
side of each is printed in 
outline to be colored with 
the set of colored crayons 
supplied. The two halves 
of each bird or animal, when 
cut out and pasted together 
with the weight (which is 
supplied) in the tail, will 
balance. 


YARNS FOR CHILDREN TO SEW AND READ 


B Elizabeth Colborne 


Size of package, 7%x11% || NJ 

inches. Price, 60 cents FX I 

A clever little story 
illustrated with pictures 
drawn with a system of 
dots and dashes, to be | kta Ne 
worked with the col- YARN 
ored yarns which are te 
supplied. 


354 FOURTH AVE, LHE PLATT & PECK CO. 


NEW YORK: 
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IDEAL BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
Christmas and New Year Designs 


701. Santa Claus and Sleigh. 
. Bringing in the Christmas 
Tree. 
. Christmas Tree. 
. Dancing 'Kound the Tree, 
705. The Star in the Kast. 
. The Wise Men. 
08. The Little Santa Claus. 
. Holly, Riobon and Bells. 
. Birds’ Christmas Dinner. 
. Holly Border. 
. Mistletoe Border. 
562. Poinsettia Border. 
Christmas.’’ 
381. “‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men.”’ 
. “Happy New Year.”’ 
. Jolly Santa Claus. 


Five Cents Each, Postpaid 


Ask for our 1917 catalog list- 
ing soo Ideal Stencils besides 
much «ther inexpensive mate- 
rial of practical help to the 
primary teacher. 


708. Little Santa Claus 


IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 
Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid 


IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR contains fifty different designs, 
printed on separate sheets of water color paper, 6xg inches. These draw- 
ings are mostly in outline, from pen drawings, for coloring with water 
colors, crayon or wax crayon. ‘They include animals, flowers, leaves, 
children, etc., all drawn especially for easy and effective coloring. 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
334 West 63d Street, CHICAGO, IIL. 


I Made $50,000 Last Year 


In the Magazine Subscription Business 


YOU can begin this business without 
capital—just as I began several years ago 
—and, no matter who you are or where 
you live, you will find it an interesting, 
agreeable and improving occupation, in 
which you will be your own boss and will 
establish a business of your own, with al- 
most no limit to your earning possibilities. 
I know hundreds of other magazine sub- 
scription men and women who make from 
$2,500 to $15.0co0 or moreayear. You can 
start the business in spare time and gradu- 
ally build it up until it will pay to devote all 
your attention to it; therefore, you take 110 
risk. There’s no expensive outfit needed 
and no correspondence course to be taken. 
My monthly magazine and my handbook. 
in which | have written the results of 
eighteen years of experience, will give you 
full and complete information and instruc- 
tions on every phase of the business. 


Tear out, fill in and mail this oppor- 
tuntty coupon to-day. 


GEORGE C. CROWLEY, 
Room 15, Crowley Building, 
3291 Third Ave., NEw York City. 
Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s 
subscription to Crowley’s Magazine and a 
copy of your handbook How to Make 
Money in the Magazine Subscription 
Business. 


Address 
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conflict in the aims of supervision, and.every effort is 
made to insure respect for property rights of the 
kindergarten. 

The assistant superintendent of schools in her 
capacity as.supervisor of the lower grades, during 
the past year, has spent much time in the kindergar- 
tens and in conferences with teachers and director. 
Her appreciation, encouragement, suggestions, and 
kindly criticism have all been good for us and will 
result in more definite and specific preparation of 
kindergarten children for the first grade. 

In the ranking of teachers for appointment the 
kindergarten director is assisted either by the assist- 
ant superintendent or by a member of the faculty 
of the College for Teachers. This brings the kinder- 
garten under the same professional inspection that 
is required for other special departments, and for 
all class-room teachers. 

The public school kindergartens are largely used 
as a practice field for the students of the Kindergarten 
Training School. The students practice under the 
direction of the kindergartners and the supervisor 
of the training school is in charge of the practice 
teaching. This makes the most complicated of all 
the relationships with special supervisors, because 
the Kindergarten Training School is a private 
institution affiliated with the public schools and the 
College for Teachers in the University. On this 
account this relationship falls somewhat outside the 
limits of this discussion, though the same general 
principles apply. 

The social work of the kindergartner in mothers’ 
clubs is reinforced by several of the directors of 
special departments through the lectures they are 
ready and willing to give. Those most frequently 
called upon are from the departments of music, art, 
German, physical education, social centers, and 
gardening. The household arts department fur- 
nishes demonstration lessons in cooking. 

The school mothers’ clubs are under a different 
supervision from those of the kindergartens, which 
makes necessary some conferences between the two 
supervisors. 

The home visiting has no direct relationship to 
any other line of work but it is interesting to know 
that the department of attendance regards the visits 
of the kindergartners as a great aid in solving the 
truancy problem. Rarely is there a case of truancy 
in any family which has come under the influence of 
the kindergarten teacher. School principals often 
ask the kindergartners to call and adjust difficult 
cases for the grade teachers. In three schools the 
calling has been considered of enough importance to 
permit its substitution for the work with first grade 
children. 


As I finish this account of existing relationships 
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the questions arise—What are the 
problems? Where are the con- 
flicts? What are the rules and 
regulations which are necessary 
to govern the relationship of the 
special supervisors to the kinder- 
garten department? 

Experience has demonstrated 
that a democratic school adminis- 
tration protects the freedom of 
supervisors and teachers, develops 
a sense of personal responsibility, 
respect for the rights of others, 
and willingness to co-operate with 
others. Where these ideals gov- 
ern action there is small need for 
special rules—because every one 
tries to do the right thing. 

There is definite need, how- 
ever, for coming together in order 
to understand plans of work and 
insure common aims. Regular 
office hours for the directors in a 
central office permit the teachers 
to come for special conferences 
and allow some opportunity for in- 
formal conferences between the di- 
rectors. Meetings of all the direc- 
tors with the superintendents are 
necessary. All belong to the prin- 
cipals’ association and have the 
privileges and duties of active 
membership. Occasional social 
meetings promote a spirit of friend- 
ship and good will. Inthe “give 
and take’’ of these social situa- 
tions individuals grow in knowl- 
edge, grace, and efficiency, and in 
the power to realize that 


‘“‘ All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


II. 


By Ella Ruth Boyce, Director 
of Kindergartens, Pittsburgh 


There is an A¢sop fable which 
suggests one aspect of the relation 
between the supervisors of special 
subjects and the kindergarten su- 
pervisor. It is that of the man 
and his son who, setting out to 
drive a donkey to market, meet 


NEW CROWELL JUVENILES 
“THE BEST IN BOOKS” 


FRANK COLE 


Picture Birthday Book for Girls and Boys. 


With 12 illustrations 
in color. 


16mo, cloth, net 50 cents; leather, 75 cents. 


DANIEL DEFOE 


Robinson Crusoe. Complete edition, with 210 illustrations by 
Gordon Robinson. 8vo, net $1.25. 


LILIAN GASK 


Illustrated in color. 


HENRY GILBERT 
With 12 illustrations and colored wrap- 


Stories about Bears. 8vo, net $1.00. 


Boys’ Book of Pirates. 
per. 8vo, net $1.50. 


Story of the Indian Mutiny. 
wrapper. 8vo, net $1.50. 


MAUDE M. HANKINS 
Daddy Gander Rhymes (trade-mark). 
‘‘Mother Goose.”’ 


With 12 illustrations and colored 


A companion book to 
Illustrated by Walker. 8vo, net 50 cents. 
G. A. LEASK 
Heroes of the Great War, or Winning the Victoria Cross. 
trated. 12mo, net $1.50. 
NELLIE M. LEONARD 
The Graymouse Family: The Adventures of ‘‘Uncle Squeaky” 
and ‘‘Limpy Toes.’”’ Illustrated by Walker. 8vo, net 50 cents. 
EDWIN L. SABIN 
The Boy Settler, or Terry in the New West. Describes events in 


Kansas territory in emigrant days (1857-1858). Full of 
excitement and valuable information. 8vo, net $1.00. 


JOHANNA SPYRI 
The Rose Child. Translated by Helen B. Dole. 
color by Charles Copeland. 8vo, net 50 cents. 
H. G. TUNNICLIFF 
A Child’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Simplified for children, with all the 
adventures retained. Illustrated in color. 12mo, net 75 cents. 
HAROLD F. B. WHEELER 


Boy’s Life of Lord Kitchener. With color frontispiece, 15 black 
and white illustrations and attractive wrapper. 8vo, net $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 


Illus- 


Illustrated in 
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STORY 
TELLING 
BOOKS 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


STORIES 
CHILDREN NEED 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


‘*We have seen no book that does 
everything in every way quite as much to 
our satisfaction as do these fifty stories, 
which are just long enough and just short 
enough to be used by the teacher without 
cutting and without elaborating. Itrepre- 
sents the best writing for children in 
stories by such authors as Tolstoi, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden 
and many others.” 

—/Journal of Education 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


A working text-book in the art and 
practice of story telling for kindergart- 
ners, grade teachers, or mothers, which 
covers the subject more completely than 
any book heretofore published. It con- 
tains story programs covering fifty-two 
carefully selected interests of childhood 
and including the titles and sources of 
over one hundred and fifty stories. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A remarkable book, covering in one 
volume the entire field of supplementary 
literature. It contains stories on every 
subject and for all occasions—five dis- 
tinct departments, seventeen title divi- 
sions, 135 stories—compiled from various 
sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and latter- 
day children’s books. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co, 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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an efficiency expert who points out 
that the carrying power of the don- 
key is being wasted. The son 
mounts, and they meet one who de- 
plores the selfishness of the rising 
generation; so they change places, 
only to meet a child-welfare expert 
critical of this over-burdening of 
youth. Both mount, to meet an- 
other who, because his specialty is 
care for animals, suggests that 
they might better carry the don- 
key. In trying to act on this sug- 
gestion, the donkey, as the final 
critic, objects so strenuously that 
his struggles carry him over a prec- 
ipice and he is lost. So the kin- 
dergartner fears that in trying to 
meet critic here and critic there by 
changes in materials or methods, 
she may lose the precious heritage 
of kindergarten ideals. 

There is, however, the opposite 
viewpoint which every kindergart- 
ner who comes into close associa- 
tion with school systems must 
recognize. It is the thought cur- 
rent among school people that the 
kindergartners are difficult of ap- 
proach, set in their own opinions, 
lacking. in open-mindedness. In 
short, that they feel themselves 
devotees of a system somewhat 
apart from ordinary school people 
and practices. 

It would seem that the real 
truth lies between these two ex- 
tremes. Undoubtedly, the special- 
ist has something to contribute to 
the kindergartner which the latter 
should receive with eagerness for 
suggestions, modifying her proce- 
dure to conform to the knowledge 
thus gained. Equally, undoubt- 
edly, the kindergartner has greater 
knowledge of the capacities and 
interests of children of the kinder- 
garten period than has one whose 
interests lie largely in a special 
subject and whose experience has 
practically always been with older 
children. 

The kindergartner is herself a 
specialist and her knowledge and 
point of view are worthy of consid- 


eration in the presentation of any 
subject to be used in the kinder- 
garten. The kindergarten aims to 
develop those natural interests and 
activities of little children which 
have a definite educational value, 
both now and for lines of future 
growth. What activities and mate- 
rials should be employed are ques- 
tions on which the special super- 
visor can give aid,—as to how they 
may be employed the kindergart- 
ner is the best judge. 

In Pittsburgh, a plan of co-ordi- 
nation with the music department 
has been successfully worked out. 
From its suggestions a general 
method may be formulated, so it 
is here given in some detail. The 
first step was a conference between 
the director of music and the 
director of kindergartens, with a 
statement by the former of the 
essential points in musical training 
usually transgressed by kindergart- 
ners and an inquiry as to whether 
these could not be observed with 
no violence to the real purpose of 
the kindergarten. It was recog- 
nized that singing in kindergarten 
was not primarily for the purpose 
of producing beautiful tone, nor 
even for its appreciation; but it 
was felt that tone need not be 
sacrificed; that the kindergartner 
should have it strongly in her 
mind and that the children should 
be stimulated to effort to attain it. 
Upon this basis, a survey was 
made of the singing books used in 
the kindergarten, with the double 
view of content and musical 
worth, and songs were chosen for 
use in the kindergartens which 
met both tests successfully. The 
director of music met with the 
kindergarten teachers as a body, 
giving a general presentation of 
the theory of musical training and 
practical hints, with demonstra- 
tion aimed to awaken in the teach- 
ers an appreciation of singing tone. 
The supervisors of music visit the 
kindergartens regularly and either 
sing with and to the children, or 
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merely give criticism and sugges- 
tion as individual situations deter- 
mine. Under the inspiration of 
these methods there can be no 
doubt that the kindergarten sing- 
ing has improved. Fewer and 
simpler songs are sung and there is 
a marked increase in the quality of 
tone used, while no loss of kinder- 
garten ideals can be found. Occa- 
sionally concessions are necessary, 
as when it is highly desirable that 
a song with a special content be 
given but none can be found that 
measure up musically. In such a 
case the best available is chosen. 
The director of music deprecates 
the use of finger plays with songs, 
but as the director of kindergartens 
feels that they are most valuable 
from their childlike and dramatic 
qualities, they are allowed. 

Both directors concur in this 
plan—in its practical working out 
it is constantly subject to improve- 
ment. From it the following sug- 
gestions may be drawn:— 

I. Conferences should be held 
between heads of departments for 
mutual understanding of aims and 
principles from which should issue 
definite working agreements. 

Il. Instruction should be given 
to the teaching body for kinder- 
gartners by the special instructors, 
both for theoretical insight and 
practical helps. 


III. The matter of actual work 
with little children should be kept 
as far as possible in the hands of 
the kindergartners. 


IV. All questions relating to 
technical knowledge should be re- 
ferred to the director of the special 
subject. 


Finally, the kindergartner, 
knowing herself as a_ specialist, 
should be willing and eager to give 
to others the recognition she ex- 
pects, and inasmuch as she is com- 
monly considered to hold herself 
aloof, she should make the begin- 
nings of this linking up with other 
departments—she should seek con- 
ferences and utilize every oppor- 
tunity to make her department a 
part of the system. 


Holding fast to all those dis- 
tinctive things which are of real 
value, willingness to co-operate 
with those with whom our lots are 
cast,—these are both essential in 
a practical solution of our prob- 
lem. The kindergarten makes 
no real nor permanent contribu- 
tion to a school unless it rec- 
ognizes itself and is fully rec- 
ognized as an integral part of that 
school. We _ realize ourselves 
through membership; it is togeth- 
er we must move if we would go 
forward. 


Papers read at Conference of Training Teachers and Supervisors, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Educational News Notes 


Every Public School in Chicago is 
to have a Kindergarten 


THE recent action of the Chi- 
cago public school board, which 
will add kindergartens to all the 
schools that do not have them 
now, is of great interest to kinder- 
gartners everywhere. In many 
schools which now have half-day 
sessions, all-day sessions will be 
established so that every child in 
Chicago may find a _ kindergar- 
ten in his neighborhood. Acting 
Superintendent of Schools Charles 
D. Lowry says that this action of 
the committee marks a “red letter 


day” in the history of the school 
system. 


The Kindergarten Union of 
Japan held its tenth annual meet- 
ing at Karuizawa in August. It 
was a three days’ session, with 
interesting programs of music, 
devotional exercises, papers, and 
discussions. Miss Annie Howe, 
who is well known to many Ameri- 
can kindergartners, gave a histor- 
ical paper, and spoke on Instru- 
mental Music in the Kindergarten. 
She also conducted a Morning Cir- 
cle. Miss Catherine Tracy, for- 
merly of Ethical Culture School, 


Good Gift Books 


for 
Children of 
Kindergarten Age 
The Great Dot Mystery 


By CLIFFORD L. SHERMAN. Connecting 
dots to make pictures is a pastime of which 
children seem never totire and in this new 
“Dot” book, where an added excitement is 
found in following a connected story, little 
ones will find much amusement. $1.00 net. 


What Daddies Do 


BY ROBERT LIVINGSTON. All sorts of 
daddies are described in these rhymes: law- 
yer-daddies, and doctors, and carpenters, and 
soldiers, and engineers, and many others,— 
all told about in the way they look to little 
boysand girls. 25illustrations. 75 cents net. 


The Cave Twins 


By Lucy FITCH PERKINS. Tells of the 
adventures of Firetop and Firefly, who were 
perhaps the first human twins that ever were 
born. They lived in England in the Stone 
Age and this account of their doings is full 
of incident and humor. Attractively illus- 
trated. $1.00 net. : 


About Harriet 


By CLARA WHITEHILL HunNT. Tells of 
the doings of a little city girl through all 
the days of the week—a trip to the shore on 
a picnic, a day of shopping in a big store, a 
ride in the subway and on the elevated, mar- 
keting day,—the delicatessen shop, the fruit 
shop, the butcher's and the grocer’s,—a story 
fascinating for all little folks. Illustrated 
by Mrs. Maginel Wright Enright. $1.25 net. 


Bible Stories to Read 
and Tell 


By FRANCIS JENKINSOLCOTT. Anattract- 
ive collection of 150 stories from the Old 
Testament in the language of the King 
James version. Lavishly illustrated from 
superb paintings and drawings in color and 
black and white by Willy Pogany. $2.00 net. 


Stories to Tell the 
Littlest Ones 


By SARA CONE BRYANT. Stories, finger 
plays and songs that the author has found 
most popular with children of two tu six 
years of age. Profusely illustrated in color 
and black and white by Willy Pogany. $1.50 
net. 


Favourites of a Nursery 
of Seventy Years Ago 


Edited by EDITH EMERSON FORBES. Re- 
productions of the text and pictures of these 
juvenile poems which through nearly a cen- 
tury have proved to be best liked by all chil- 
dren. A quaint and attractive volume. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Send for free illustrated 
Juvenile Bulletin 


Houghton Mifflin 
Company 
4 Park Street 
Boston 
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SOMETHING TO DO 


The greatest boy's book made; contains pictures 
and exact descriptions how any boy can make 
seventy-two practical, interesting or ornamental 
articles at little expense 

8 Candy Recipes 38 New and Novel Games 
33 Picturesto Color 12 Nature Stories, etc. 


pay wnich's BOYS 
ing and helpful. 


play which is 

good for 

This book is the work of experts who know 
children and how to amuse yet help them. It’s 
the biggest $1.25 worth of really helpful, prac- 
tical and entertaining material for boys ever 
gotten together. Every live boy is delighted 
toownit. Over 250 illustrati ns. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston 


Told in a way 
that is interest- 


The Carpenter 


Bradley’s 
Modern Trade 


Pictures 


These pictures represent 
ten of the most important 
modern trades, all having an 
intimate relation to the daily 
lives of the children. The 
pictures are fine Ruxtoninque 
prints from half-tone en- 
gravings of photographs from 
life, each plate bearing a 
marginal verse from a kin- 
dergarten song relating to 
the subject. Size of plate, 
10 x 14 inches. 


Ten plates in portfolio 
Price per set, $0.50; 
postage, $0.15 


Send for descriptive circular 


Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 


New York, also took part in the 
program, and spoke on Work of 
the Children: How Utilized. 


Dr. Ward Crampton, 
Director of the Department of 
Physical Training of the New York 
Public Schools, has introduced a 
system of health care and hygiene 
instructions for the children. His 
motto is “School days may be 
made the most helpful and happy 
of all life.’ He has issued a 
statement outlining the points of 
his system. 

“All health-depressing influ- 
ences of school life will be elim- 
inated.”’ Children will be placed 
in seats fitted for them, the matters 
of temperature and ventilation 
will be attended to, and the pupils 
will be organized into squads 
whose duties will be to care for 
order and cleanliness in the school- 
room, building, and neighborhood. 
There will be hygienic inspections 
by teachers when the schools open 
each morning, and special atten- 
tion will be given to symptoms of 
infectious diseases. All pupils will 
have their eyes tested. The 
parents of every child will be 
supplied with a pamphlet on, 
How to Safeguard the Health of the 
Child, and the children will be 
taught lessons of health and 
hygiene in the schools. 


The Froebel Society of London, 
England, has held four meetings 
during the fall, with interesting 
programs. At the first meeting, 
the subject was An Educational 
Experiment, and the meeting was 
in charge of Miss Malin, of the 
Froebel Educational Institute, 
Colet Gardens, West Kensington, 
where the meeting was _ held. 
Papers were read by Town Chil- 
dren describing a_ fortnight’s 
school work in the country. In 
October, Miss Lowson of The 
Green School, Isleworth, spoke on 
Oral Composition. At the No- 
vember meetings, Miss Barry, 
Somerville College, Oxford, took 
up the subject of Poetry for Chil- 
dren, and Miss Keary, Goldsmith’s 
College, that of Speech Training. 

The subject for discussion at 
the meeting to be held in connec- 
tion with the Conference of Edu- 
cational Associations in January 
will be Problems Arising out of 
Women’s Work in Boys’ Schools. 
The spring lectures will be on 
The Teaching of Arithmetic. 
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The Froebel Society was 
founded in 1874, and has branches 
all through England. 


Miss Alma L. Binzel, who has 
charge of the kindergarten work 
at Northrop Collegiate School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., spoke before 
the Primary Section of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association 
in November, on Self-directed Pri- 
mary Activities, and at the kinder- 
garten section of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association on Kinder- 
gartens and Primary Schools—Old 
and New. 

Northrop Collegiate School Kin- 
dergarten began with a good at- 
tendance and is growing towards 
the limit of numbers set. Parents 
are responding to the opportunity 
for mothers’ classes. At the first 
meeting, Miss Binzel spoke on The 
Modern Kindergarten—The Right 
of Every Chald. 


A class in paper cutting for 
kindergartners, art teachers, and 
teachers in the grades is being 
conducted this fall by Miss Kate 
Mann Franklin at the Pratt Kin- 
dergarten House, Brooklyn. 


The kindergarten at the La 
Grange (Ga.) Training School for 
Settlement Workers opened again 
this fall with a good attendance 
and much interest. It is very evi- 
dent that the kindergarten idea 
has ‘‘taken’’ with the mill people. 
The Normal department is under 
the supervision of Miss Charlotte 
Wing, and the students have many 
opportunities to see the value of 
the work in the homes and Sunday 
school. The Branch Kindergar- 
ten at the “Spinning Mill’ has 
proved a success, and another 
“Branch” has been started in a 
near-by mill community, with Mrs. 
Mary Wolford, a graduate of the 
training school, in charge. She 
has a fully equipped kindergarten, 
pleasant surroundings, and a 
promising outlook for the year. 
Miss Maria Monroe, assisted by 
Miss Agnes Treat, a senior stu- 
dent, has charge at the “Spinning 
Mill.” 


Miss Elizabeth A. Woodward, 
who has been an instructor in the 
School of Kindergarten Training, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, for two 
years, has been appointed super- 
visor of the Brooklyn free kinder- 
gartens, to take the place of Miss 
Mabel A. MacKinney, who was 
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recently married to Mr. Jesse 
Merrick Smith of New York City. 
Miss Woodward had charge of the 
practice work of the students 
during the past year when Miss 
MacKinney was absent on leave 
for travel in the Orient. 


The first regular meeting of the 
Boston Froebel Club for this sea- 
son was held October 19, at the 
hall of the Boston Public Library. 
Miss Caroline Crawford, Teachers 
College, New York, spoke on 
Rhythms and Games in the Kinder- 
garten. 


At the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Kindergarten Association, held in 
Springfield, October 7, Miss Anna 
W. Devereaux, Wellesley College, 
spoke on The Enlarged Gifts, and 
Miss Delia I. Griffin, of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Boston, on 
Children and a Museum. Miss 
May H. Noyes, principal of the 
kindergarten department of the 
New Britain Normal School, was 
elected president for two years. 


The Educational Parade in 
Scranton Semi-Centennial 


WHEN Scranton, Pa., celebrated 
its semi-centennial early in Octo- 
ber an ‘‘Educational Parade’ was 
a feature of the week. 

The different private, parochial, 
and public schools, with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 
each devoted much time in pre- 
paring for this. 

The kindergarten department of 
the public schools, of which Miss 
Elizabeth F. Rice is supervisor, 
was represented by a ‘“‘float,”’ 
draped in white bunting with a 
canopy of white paper chains. 
Fall flowers (asters, golden-rod, 
etc.) were used in profusion for 
decoration and on each side and 
at the end of the float was one of 
the large posters of The Kinder- 
garten Circle, which were secured 
through the National Kindergar- 
ten Association. These had been 
tinted in water colors by the 
kindergartners and were framed 
in green vines against the white 
background. 

On the float, accompanied by a 
kindergartner, were twenty-five 
children of the city kindergartens 
dressed in white and wearing large 


butterfly-bow hair ribbons in the 
pastel tints. As they moved along 
the line of march they gleefully 
threw out in all directions, rose- 
leaf confetti. 

The body of kindergartners 
(thirty in number) all in white, 
preceded the float, marching four 
abreast and each carrying a bal- 
loon in the different tints. Pre- 
ceding them a boy carried a 
transparency upon which were the 
words, Kindergarten Department. 

Scranton stands third in the state 
with thirty kindergartens and 1,100 
children attending. 

The kindergarten department 
had secured several hundred pam- 
phlets on the different phases of 
the kindergarten from the Bureau 
of Education in Washington and 
these were distributed to citizens 
along the line of march. The 
pretty spectacle was warmly ap- 
plauded and the kindergartners 
feel sure that it made a lasting 
impression, bringing as it did, in 
an unusual way, the idea and 
scope of the kindergarten before 
the great mass of citizens who 
viewed the procession. 


Recreation Congress 


THE Recreation Congress, at its 
session at Grand Rapids, October 
2 to 6, inclusive, discussed ath- 
letics, games, and play as the best 
means of building character and 
efficiency—whether for peace or 
for war. 

Community centers in the pub- 
lic schools were emphasized, with 
their varied activities—dramatics, 
games, civic discussions, music, 
library centers, dancing, some- 
times pool tables, always clubs, 
classes, and serious study groups. 

Five sectional meetings were 
held in the morning, with. large, 
eager groups in each, exchanging 
experiences and working out an- 
swers for the 272 question prob- 
lems submitted in preparation for 
this Congress. Four or more si- 
multaneous luncheon conferences 
continued the discussions. After- 
noons were devoted to demonstra- 
tions of recreational activities. At 
supper conferences specialized 
groups discussed their particular 
problems. There were also two 
general sessions. 

Never before has there been a 
Recreation Congress with so large 


SOMETHING TO DO 


There is no end to the fun, entertainment and 
practical helps for girls—costing but littl—in 
this book of new and novel pastimes, Every 
little girl is delighted with the recipes, the 
twenty five articles to make, the fifteen pictures 
to write about, the puzzles and little plays, and 
the many other special <n 


Parents choose it like it because it 


because it com- is different from 
bines play and oer ‘play” 
instruction. 


This book is the work of lene, Te know 
children and how to amuse, yet help them. It 
contains material for weeks of enjoyment. 

Over 250 illustrations, price $1.25. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY 
OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the standard 
throughout America, because it produces satisfactory 
results. St. Paul, Minn., has just instalied the Paimer 
Method in her schools. it has a already ‘‘made good" in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores 
of other large cities, and has proved to be as feasible 
in rural schools as in city schools. Ask us for copies 
of Rural School Edition of PALMER PENMANSHIP 
POINTERS. 


Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with indi- 
vidual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full infor- 
mation. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD eelf-teaching MANUAL, 
single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, Palmer Gldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Beston, Mass. Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, il! 


COUGHING, Tickling in Throat, and 


Hoarseness Relieved by 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 


% 
“Sy TROCHES 


NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 


Regular Sizes 26c. 50c, $1. At Druggists. 


JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


SJ 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pros- 
pects. catalogue contains vital informa- 
tion on Mail Also aasiling liste, 99% 
quantity on 6,000 nationa 

mteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 

Contractors Tin Can Mfrs. 

Druggiets Farmers, Ete. 

Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your 


Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


St.Louis 


It is easy to earn useful and 


valuable premiums free 


for securing subscriptions to 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
FIRST GRADE 


Send for circular illustrating premiums 
and giving complete details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Ideal Kindergarten Stencils 


These sets of Stencil designs are new, and cover a field heretofore unsupplied, 
providing abundant attractive material for the sort of story and language exercises 
that appeal to the youngest children. For the kindergarten or primary teacher who 
cannot draw, the blackboard loses half its usefulness. Artistic drawings of scenes and 
objects that touch the daily life of the imagination of the child are a real and positive 
help. By the use of these stencils any teacher can make the blackboard most attract- 
ive. Many of them will color beautifully. Fine permanent posters may be made by 
stenciling the designs on cardboard or manila sheets, coloring with water colors or 
Crayonart, and lining in with ink and a coarse pen or fine camel’s-hair brush. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Sold only in sets of ten as given below. 
Price 50 cents a set, mailed without folding. 


Set 1— 


Nursery Rhyme Designs. 


This Little Pig Went to Market. 
Jack Horner 
Little Boy Blue, 
ack and Jill. 
Mistress Mary. 
Little Bopeep. 
Hey Diddle, Diddle. 
Little Miss Muffet. 
Four and Twenty Blackbirds. 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat. 


Set 2—Fairy Tale Friends. 


Fairy Queen. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Golden Hair and the Bears. 
Mary and Her Lamb. 
Cinderella. 

Three Little Kittens. 

Old Woman and Her Pig. 
Humpty Dumpty. 

The Little Red Hen. 


Set 3—Child Games. 

See Saw. 
Swinging. 
Tug of War. 
Little Soldiers. 
Playing Store. 
Rolling Hoops. 

umping Rope. 

lind Man’s Buff. 
Making Calis 
Pat-a-Cake, Pat-a-Cake. 


Set 4—Child Occupations. 


Washing Dolly's Clothes. 
Hanging out the Clothes. 
Ironing. 

Baking. 

Making Garden. 

Making Dolly’s Dress. 
Helping Mamma Sweep. 
Churning. 

Moving Day. 

The Little Carpenter. 


Set 5—Child Activities. 


Feeding the Birds. 

In the Barn. 

Running with Rover. 
Sliding Down Hill. 
Flying the Kite 
Sailing His Boat. 
Feeding the Rabbits. 
Reading Fairy Tales. 
Making the Snow Man. 
Playing in the Sand. 


Set 6—Life Interests. 


The Hayfield. 

The Wood Cutters. 
Cornfield and Pumpkins. 
Horses Drawing Load. 
Sailing Vessels. 

Old Windmill. 
Lighthouse. 

Spinning Wheel. 
Indians at Home. 
Knight on Horseback. 


Set 7—Child Holidays. 


Santa Claus. 

Christmas Tree. 

A Little Santa Claus. 

The Bird’s Christmas 
Making the Jack-o’-Lantern. 
in the Turkey. 
The Valentine Postman. 
On Washington’s Birthday. 
The May Queen. 

Planting the Tree. 


Set 8—Animals We Know. 


Horse and Boy. 

Milking the Cow. 

Our Friend the Dog. 
Playing with Pussy. 

Pigs at Dinner. 

Hen and Chickens. 
Children Riding Elephant. 
Afraid of Mr. Turkey. 
Watching the Lambs. 
Some Rabbits. 


Set 9—People Who Help Us. 


Cobbler. 
Carpenter. 
Blacksmith. 
Baker. 
Miller. 
Milkman. 
Storekeeper. 
Postman. 
Policeman. 
Fireman. 


Set 10—Flowers We Love. 


Dandelions. 
Daisies. 

Morning Glories. 
Wild Roses. 
Tulips. 

Lilies. 

Apple Blossoms. 
Hollyhocks. 
Sunflowers. 
Golden-Rod. 


Kindergarten Borders. 
Five Cents Each. 


soo. Brownies. 

504. Sunbonnet Babies. 
505. Overall Boys. 

540. Dutch Children. 
502. Greenaway Babies. 
503. Children Sliding. 
543. Goose Border. 

513. Flying Birds. 

596. Barnyard Parade. 
514. Rabbits’ Heads. 
507. Hen and Chickens, 
563. Heart and Ribbon. 
Holly Border. 

sio. Turkey Border. 
595. Wooden Animals, 


We do not break sets of Kindergarten Stencils. 


Send all orders to 


GEO. W. JONES, Publisher of The School Century, 


Oak Park, Illinois. 


an attendance. Many delegates 
came from great distances, at 
large personal sacrifices of time 
and money—from Dallas, Winni- 
peg, San Diego, Providence, and 
from scores of towns and cities 
in between, with a sprinkling of 
leaders from other countries, even 
from Uruguay. 

It represented 7,500 employed 
play-leaders of America, who com- 
mand enormous, yet increasing, 
social forces, and who are intent 
upon the invigoration of American 
life through wholesome use of 
leisure hours of all the people. 


Help Support the Legislative 
Campaign in your State 


It looks as if 1917 would be a 
banner year for the kindergarten. 
Several states, inspired by what 
has been achieved in California 
through its excellent petitioning 
law, have plans under way to try 
for a similar law at the next 
session of their legislatures. 

Securing improved legislation is 
recognized as one of the most 
successful means of extending the 
kindergarten, for it is possible to 
reach a much larger number of 
children through helpful legisla- 
tion affecting them all than if 
extension work is carried on here 
and there at irregular intervals. 
State-wide extension of the kinder- 
garten has become entirely prac- 
ticable with modern methods of 
propaganda and the help women’s 
clubs can give because of their 
extensive organization and their 
power in civic affairs. 

As the legislatures of forty states 
convene in January, 1917, and as 
the majority of them do not meet 
again for two years, many kin- 
dergartners and club women are 
making a vigorous effort to have 
the subject of kindergarten legis- 
lation brought up this winter. 

Persons working for legislation 
need all the help they can secure. 
Their chief aim is to bring influence 
to bear upon the legislators, and 
as legislators pay most attention 
to their own constituents, the 
work resolves itself into a cam- 
paign to arouse the interest and 
active support of as many indi- 
viduals as possible. 

The National Kindergarten As- 
sociation co-operates in every pos- 
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sible way with persons undertaking 
legislative work, and is glad to 
go into the question in detail with 
any one interested in extending 
kindergarten facilities in this way. 
One of its foremost objects is 
bringing about improved legisla- 
tion, and persons desiring to help 


US 


can be put in touch with the 
directors of the work in their 
localities by communicating with 
the writer. 

BEssIE LOCKE, Corresponding 
Secretary, National Kindergar- 
ten Association, 

250 Madison Avenue, New York. 


New Books of Special Interest at Christmas Time 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
Boston 


TO P-OF-THE-W ORLD STORIES. 
Translated from the Scandinav- 
ian languages by Emilie Pouls- 
son and Laura E. Poulsson. 
Illustrated by Florence Liley 
Young. Price, $1.00 net. 

A happily-named collection of 
stories from the Scandinavian 
languages, stories of magic and 
adventure which have come from 
the countries at the “top-of-the- 
world.”” They are intended for 
boys and girls of ten or more 
years old rather than for the little 


THE ADV 
MILTIADES PETERKIN PAUL 


TORR 


= 


OWNJOHN 
EMILIE POULSSON 


children with whom Miss Pouls- 
son’s other books are so popular, 
but the same touch of sympathetic 
understanding of child interests is 
shown, and the stories are charm- 
ingly ‘‘edited.”’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES 


PETERKIN PAuL. By _ John 
Brownjohn. Illustrated by John 
Goss and L. Hopkins. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


A handsome new edition of this 
popular child classic. The exploits 
of this small boy named Miltiades 
Peterkin Paul, who was “‘a very 
great traveler, although he was 
small,’’ will appeal to the sense of 
humor now just as they did twenty 
years ago, and children of to-day 


are fortunate to have this story 
brought out again in attractive 
form. | 

THAT’s Wuy STORIES. 


By Ruth 
O. Dyer. 


Frontispiece by John 
Goss. Decoration by Lester M. 
Chace. Price, $1.00 net. 
Twenty-five nature stories giv- 

ing reasons for things such as 

“Why the Butterfly has Such 

Beautiful Wings,’ ‘‘Why the 

Dandelion’s Stem is Short,’ ‘‘Why 

the Water-Lily has a Golden 

Heart.”’ They are fanciful tales, 

and will appeal to the child’s love 

of fairies and magical happenings. 


WHENTI WAS 
IN RUSSIA | 


| ‘VLADIMIR DE BOGORY | 
| |___MOKRIEVITCH _| 


WHEN I was A Boy IN Russia. 
By Vladimir De Bogory Mokrie- 
vitch. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $0.75. 


This seventh volume of Children 
of Other Lands Books gives an 
authentic picture of Russian child- 
life on a nobleman’s estate. The 
author is a noted political exile, 
and touches upon his experiences 
in Siberia, but he is still loyal to 
Russia and the book inspires patri- 
otism. 


YULE-TIDE IN MANy LAnDs. By 
Mary P. Pringle and Clara A. 
Urann. Illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman and from _photo- 
graphs. Price, $1.00 net. 


Absorbing! 
Enthralling! 
EDUCATIONAL! 


The most fascinating and alluring game for small chil- 
dren that has ever been devised. 


It has an instant and direct appeal to the budding mind 
and eager fingers of the little one. Before he knows it, 
he has learned the alphabet, numerals, and the formation 
of words. He never dreams that he has been learning. 
He thinks he has been playing. No strain—no compul- 
sion—just sheer delight. 
Blocks and cards and discs develop his constructive en 
ergies and sharpen his perceptive faculties. He crows 
and coos over it. There is such an endless variety that 
he never grows tired. And all the time he is having his 
mind developed in the simple and wholesome way dic- 
tated by Nature—that wisest of mothers. 

No intelligent parent can afford to be without it. 
MAGER GAME costs one dollar. 
to your growing child. 


Invaluable to Kindergarten Teacher. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by educators everywhere. Sent 
prepaid to any address, carefully packed in rich crimson 
and gold-lettered box, on receipt of One Dollar. Address 


G. E. MAGER, 1225 Garden St., Hoboken, N. J. 


The 
It is worth a huadred 


Read The 


NATURE-STUDY 
REVIEW 


The One Journal Wholly Devoted to 
Practical Nature-Study 


Over 400 pages each year of typical 
lessons, garden work, bird study, ele- 
mentary science, and suggestions worth 
many times the price. 


It will keep you in touch with the 
worth-while work of your fellow teachers 
in all parts of the country. 

12th Year. Growing better each year. 
Special Features this School Year. 


Beginning in the September, 1916, num- 
ber, Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock will 
contribute Nature Study work for 2d to 
5th Grades each month. 


Professor Liberty Hyde Bailey will 
have an article each month. 


Many other well known teachers will 
contribute. 


ONE YEAR (Nine Issues) $1.00 


ORDER NOW 


Send Stamps, Money Order or Check Direct to 


THE 
NATURE-STUDY 
REVIEW 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods wbich 
we offer under Or. A. H. Campbell 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, 4alaries. 

Principal. 260-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


3 Post-Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education 'u 
the principal cities, fend for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo ria,s.ated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, e:asera, 
crayons, ciayon holders, easels, 
black board p'ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone siate biackboards, 
etc, Manutactured only by the 
NEW YORE GILICATE BOOKSLATECO, 
2-22-24 Vesey Ste, dew York, 


‘ocRAPH 


MARK 


IT HAS 
COME TO 


AcquainTet 


NO BRUSHES 


FREE FROM SHINY OR GLOSS EFFECTS 
OF WAX CRAYONS, BUT RICH IN LUSTER 


COLORS CAN BE OVERWORKED 
ARE FAST TO LIGHT 


CLEAR AND TRUE 
NEXPENSNE CLEAN 


TEACHERS CAN SECURE SAMPLES FREE 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


SANDUSKY, cad WALTHAG, Bate. 6. 


The origin and history of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s customs 
among the ancients and in eight 
countries of to-day make up this 
interesting book. Each chapter is 
illustrated. 


Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston 


MotHer West “How” 
Stories. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Illustrated by Har- 
rison Cady. Price, $1.00 net. 
Old Mother West Wind adds 

to the store of nature information 

by telling a series of ‘‘how’”’ stories, 
such as, How Old King Eagle Won 

His White Head, How It Happens 

Johnny Chuck Sleeps All Winter. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLD MAN 
Coyote. THE ADVENTURES OF 
PrickLy Porky. By Thornton 
W. Burgess. Illustrated by 
Harrison Cady. Price, each, 
$0.50 net. 

The two latest of the Bedtime 
Story Books (the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of the series) tell about 
the wolf and the porcupine, and 
how they entered into the life of 
the forest. 


MoTHER GOOSE CHILDREN. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell and Etta 
Austin Blaisdell. Illustrated. 
Price, $0.50 net. 

A series of new stories about 
Mother Goose people so simple 
and easy to read that a child who 
has mastered a primer can read 
them without help. 


THE MOoTHERCRAFT MANUAL. 
By Mary L. Read. Illustrated. 


Price, $1.25 net. 

A handbook of information and 
practical instruction in the care 
and training of children, useful to 
young mothers, mothers’ helpers, 
nurses, and teachers of young 
children, for ‘‘mothercraft”’ is ‘“‘not 
dependent upon physical parent- 
hood, but is part of the responsi- 
bility of every woman who has to 
do with children as teacher, nurse, 
friend, or household associate.” 
It is “the skillful, practical doing 
of all that is involved in the nour- 
ishing and training of children in 
a sympathetic, happy, religious 
spirit.”’ 

The author is the directur of 
the School of Mothercraft in New 


York city, a school of women who 
believe that something more than 
instinct is required in the great art of 
being true mothers. The chapters 
cover a wide range of subjects. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York 
THE GRAYMOUSE FAmiLy. By 
Nellie M. Leonard. Illustrated 
by E. Walker. Price, $0.50 net. 
The adventures of Mother Gray- 
mouse and her happy family of 


T. Y. Crowell Co. 
From “THE GRAYMOUSE FAMILY” 
six mouse children, who lived in 
the attic, are told in this bright 
little story for younger children. 
Incidentally a lesson in kindness 
to animals is taught. 


A PicturRE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Se- 
lected quotations by Frank Cole. 
Illustrated by Margaret W. Tar- 
rant. 

An attractive little book of 
selected quotations for children, 
with a picture for each month, 
and spaces to fill in the birthday 
names. 


A. Flanagan Company, Chicago 


THE Circus By 
Laura Rountree Smith.  Illus- 
trated by Fred Stearns. Price, 
$0.35. 

The latest merry bunny story, 
all about twenty-six circus cotton- 
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tails and Grandpa Grumbles. Of 
course many surprising things hap- 
pened. 


POPULAR FOLK GAMES AND DANC- 
ES. Price, $0.75. CHILDREN’S 
SINGING GAMES, OLD AND NEw. 
Price, $0.50. Arranged by Mari 
Ruef Hofer. (Revised editions.) 


These two books of folk -games 
and other popular games and 
dances are still enjoying a well 
deserved popularity and are meet- 
ing a growing demand. Any kin- 
dergartner or first grade teacher 
who is not acquainted with them 
should become familiar with these 
excellent collections. They in- 
clude just the games which are 
needed for use with children every- 
where. 


National Kindergarten College, 
Chicago 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRIST 
CuILp. Adapted from the Ger- 
man by Elizabeth Harrison. 
Piano accompaniment arranged 
by Francis M. Arnold. Price, 
$1.00. 

A delightful arrangement for a 
Christmas entertainment in which 
the Christmas story is told with 
piano accompaniment. The leg- 
end is given in Miss Harrison’s 
charming way, and the music is 
well adapted to it. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston 


THE GREAT Dot Mystery. By 
Clifford L. Sherman. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


Any child who has missed the 
fun of producing an unexpected 
drawing by means of a ‘‘dot book”’ 
should be given the pleasure of 
owning this one. It is fun for 
the grown-ups, too. There are 
twenty-four pictures compiled 


CheDot ster 


Cliffora Leon Oherman 


from a series which has appeared 
in representative newspapers. 


THE CAvE Twins. By Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by 
the author. Price, $1.00 net. 
How children lived and what 

they did in prehistoric days is told 

in this entertaining story. It is 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
From “THe Cave Twins” 


as fascinating as the other “twin” 
books by the same author, and is 
illustrated in the same attractive 
way. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago 


WEAVER’S NEW SCHOOL SONGs. 
By Thomas B. Weaver. Price, 
$0.16. TWELVE PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Elizabeth F. 
Guptill. Price, $0.30. Num- 
BER STORIES. By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Price, $0.60. 


The first of this group of books 
contains fifty-six school songs for 
children of all grades, some of 
which have appeared in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. 
The second gives a dozen school 
plays, ““humorous, wise and other- 
wise,’ for children of all grades. 
The third is made up of stories to 
be read to pupils of the inter- 
mediate grades and the problems 
worked out by them. They in- 
volve the essentials of arithmetic 
as applied to child experience. 
All of these books will be useful 
to teachers of grades above the 
first. 


A ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
By William Lewis Nida and 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. 4. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Some Experiments in 


Methods of Using Materials 


In the Kindergarten 


By JoHN DEWEY 

Patty Smita HILL 

Grace L. BROWN 

WADE ABBOT 

LUELLA A. PALMER 

MEREDITH SMITH 
REPRINT OF 

Teachers College Record for 


January, 1914 


Price 30 cents Illustrated 


Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. mailed 


* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, A phabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA, 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 


and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. | 
ne ee 260 page catalog free. Write to-day. } 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL | 
Dept. 398, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


— 


New and Effective Busy Work for Kin- 
dergartens and Primary Grades 


BRADLEY’S 
Straight Line Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of twelve plates of designs of 
familiar objects made with straight lines with 
the fewest necessary curves to make the 
parts complete. Cut out and joined together 
with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each 
set). They are then colored with crayon or 
water colors. When finished the design has 
been transformed into an attractive paper 
toy. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will 
find this the most attractive material they 
have ever used for first steps in paper cutting 
and construction. Itis also excellent as an 
educational pastime for use in the home. 

No. 8214 ALICE IN WONDERLAND SERIES 
No. 8215 MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 
No. 8216 MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


Gateways 
to Art and Industry 


By Olive Russell and Alice O’Grady 


An excellent book on hand work for the Kinder- 
garten, including Sorting, Stringing, Sewing, Weav- 
ing, Drawing, Color Work, Paper Construction, 
Cutting, Folding, etc. 


Price, postpaid, 90 cents 


The GEO.M. HENDRY Co., Ltd. 


215-219 Victoria St. TORONTO 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


selects one candidate for the place it is asked to fill, 
finds out that this candidate desires the place, sends full 
particulars to the employing officers as to training, gen- 
eral fitness and experience, takes care to follow up the 
matter and see that the candidate makes proper applica- 
tion either by letter or in person—in fact, carries the 
responsibility for both sides so far as is desirable from 
start to finish. 


AN INFORMATION AGENCY 


sends by one mail a half dozen notices of various vacan 
cies from kindergarten to high school, in places located 
hither and yon, with instructions accompanying each to 
*“‘get upon the ground at once,’’ following which instrac- 
tion usually means a wild goose chase after a vacancy 
which either never existed. has already been filled, or 
is so totally different from what the candidate is fitted 
for as to be impossible of consideration. 


Which Kind Will You Try This Year? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


C. W. Bardeen, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Short-Story Writing 
A couree of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Story, taught by J. Berg Keeawein, Editor 

Lippincott » 


Mr. 950-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept.382 Springfield Mass. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Stella Humphrey Nida.  Illus- 
trated by Otakar Valasek. 


Price, $0.36. 


The old story of Robinson Cru- 
soe adapted to the primary grades 
so that children of the age which 
especially enjoys primitive life may 
have the opportunity of reading 
it for themselves. There are sug- 
gestions for talks by the teacher 
which will make it more inter- 
esting. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


New York 
THE INDIAN Farry Book. From 
Original Legends. Illustrated 


by Florence Choate and Eliza- 

beth Curtis. Price, $1.50. 

A collection of genuine Ameri- 
can Indian fairy tales selected 
from the stories gathered many 


NDIAN 
FAIRY BODK 


years ago by Mr. Henry R. School- 
craft, the ethnologist. The origi- 
nal collection was published in 
1856. The stories are here revised 
and beautifully illustrated. 


THE JOLLY Book OF PLAYCRAFT. 
By Patten Beard. Illustrations 
arranged by the author and 
photographed. Price, $1.35 net. 

‘Just common spools and boxes— 
your search need not go far— 

And buttons are most magic! Oh, 
yes, they surely are!’’ 

One is ready to believe that 
there is magic in common things 
when it is found that here are 
over sixty games to be made out 
of ordinary materials such as are 
found in every home. Boys and 
girls who like to make things will 
find suggestions for occupation for 
many a rainy day and a pleasant 
one as well. 


DOLLs. 
Photograph- 


LITERARY 
By Patten Beard. 
ic illustrations arranged by the 


MARJORIE’S 


author. Price, $1.25 net. 


To the little girl who loves dolls 
this story will prove especially 
fascinating in the completeness. 
with which this extraordinary 
family of dolls kept house and 
carried on the everyday affairs of 
“‘literary’’ people. 

CHICADEE-DEE AND His FRIENDS. 


By Lyle Ward Sanderson. 
lustrated by Sidney T. Callow- 


hill. Price, $1.25 
Little stories of bird life in 
which the common birds talk 


much like human beings, while 
they carry out their bird ways. 
The stories are told in an amusing 
way, but teach many facts about 
bird life. 


A Nursery HIsToRy OF 
UNITED STATES. By Lucy Lom- 
bardi Barber. Pictures by Edith 
Duggan. Price, $2.00 net. 
Teaching history to younger 

children by means of pictures is 

well carried out in this bcok. 

The pictures are simple in drawing 

and are well colored. A_ short 

story accompanies each one. The 
great discoveries and inventions. 
are made especially interesting. 


THE. 


Henry Holt & Company, 
New York 

THE TIN OWL STORIES. 

liam Rose. Illustrated by L. J. 

Bridgman and Ruby Short. 
Price, $1.40 net. 

A collection of wonder stories. 

with a touch of humor which 
children will enjoy. 


By Wil- 


IN THE LAND OF MAKE BELIEVE. 
Story and Pictures by E. Boyd 
Smith. 

What happened in the nursery 
when the boy and girl began to 
‘“‘make believe’ that their Christ- 
mas toys were alive. Both the 
story and the illustrations are 
amusing. 


The Page Company, Boston 


BLUE BONNET KEEPS HOUSE. 
By Caroline E. Jacobs and 
Lela H. Richards. Illustrated 


by John Goss. Price, $1.50.4 

This latest book of the Blue 
Bonnet Series tells of the social 
life of the young Texas girl in her 
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new home in the East, and her 
experiences aS a senior in a 
Boston boarding school. 


ELEANOR OF THE HOUSEBOAT. 
By Louise M. Breitenbach. 
lustrated by Charles E. Meister. 
Price, $1.50. 


A delightful story for older girls 
by the author of the Hadley Hall 
Series. Outdoor life on a house- 
boat and in the woods is described, 
and several girl characters are well 
drawn. 


Srx STAR RancuH. By Eleanor H. 
Porter. Illustrated by R. Far- 
rington Elwell and Frank J. 
Murch. Price, $1.25 net. 

Another girl’s story by the 
author of Pollyanna will be wel- 
comed, for it has a happy, whole- 
some atmosphere. <A glimpse of 

Texas life on a ranch is introduced. 


THE GIRL FROM THE BIG HORN 
Country. By Mary Ellen 
Chase. Illustrated by R. Far- 
rington Elwell. Price, $1.25 
net. 

One of the best of the new 
books for girls, dealing with the 
ever-popular boarding school life, 
but introducing original and 
refreshing experiences and_por- 
traying bright girl characters. 
Our LITTLE VIKING COUSIN OF 

LonG Aco. By Charles H. L. 

Johnston. Illustrated by H. W. 

Packard. Price, $0.60. 

Child life in Norway at the 
time when the first venturesome 
seafarers crossed the Atlantic to 
explore the new country of Amer- 
ica is described in this new volume 
of the Little Cousins of Long Ago 
Sertes. 


The Macmillan Company, 
New York 


THE WAY OF THE RIveErs. Price, 
$0.55. THE Way OF THE 
HILLs. Price, $0.55. THE 


Way OF THE MOUNTAINS. . 


Price, $0.65. THE WAY OF THE 
KING’s GARDENS. Price, $0.75. 
By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., 
LL.D., George Hodges, D.D., 
LL.D., and Henry Hallam 
Tweedy, M.A. 

The King’s Highway Series, to 
which these books belong, em- 
bodies a graded system of elemen- 
tary moral and religious training 
for the home and school, by means 
of the story method. The Way of 


Questions! 


= 

| 

Bright ac- 

constantly 


| ask questions. If your school 
| does not have a large dictionary 
why not bring its equipment up to maxi- 

mum efficiency with the “One Supreme 
| Authority,” — 


What is 


This great book not only answers the ordinary 
| questions of spelling and pronunciation for words 
| old and new, but unlocks the doors of biog- 

| raphy and geography, art and science. 


The Best Gift to Select. 


| It will be admired, treasured, and used long 
after the holiday season has passed. A daily 
reminder of the giver. 
400,000 Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 6000 Illustrations. 
2700 Pages. 
REGULAR and INDIA- PAPER EDITIONS. 


|| Write for specimen pages, etc. Free, to Teachers, a new booklet, 
“Unlocks the Door,’’ containing twenty-one Lessons in the Use of 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. \ 


4 EAGLE NEW YORK 


Eagle No. 773. Extra large diameter, containing a very large soft black lead. 
Eagle No. 245, Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
Eagle No. 247. Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 


It is important to know that these Pencils possess several — 


ue and indispensable qualities for 
indergarten and first year work, and are recommende 


by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Kindergarten 
Supplies # # 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 
AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


Weare headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 
to the Kindergarten. We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 
material for construction work. Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors 
and Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 
Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


AY > a> 

BS Shy ‘ss 

| 
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Ag 

THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN | 
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the Rivers is adapted to children 
of about eight years of age, and 
deals with the personal, home, and 
school virtues which belong to this 
period, as does also The Way of 
the Hills, for children of about nine 
years. In The Way of the Moun- 
tains the virtues of the broader 
social life are especially empha- 
sized, as belonging to the period 
of the child’s development which 
occurs at about ten years of age. 
The Way of the King’s Gardens is 
designed for boys and girls of 
about thirteen or fourteen years, 
and includes the story of the Christ, 
the supreme example. In intro- 
ducing these books the authors 
hope to meet a great need in 
moral and religious training. 


A CutLp’s Book or HOoLipAy 
PLays. By Frances Gillespy 
Wickes. Illustrated by Marie 
Abrams. Price, $0.50. 


Nine simple little plays intended 
primarily for the class room, and 
suitable for the different holidays 
through the year. Directions for 
costumes and stage settings are 
given also, if more elaborate per- 
formances are desired. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


New York 
ANIMAL DRAWING Book. By 
Mabel Livingston Frank. Price, 


$1.00 net. 

A fascinating book showing how 
to draw wonderful things on foun- 
dations of simple forms. The 
verses, too, which give the direc- 
tions for drawing, are entertaining 
so that the book is interesting in 
itself, as well as from the stand- 
point of suggestion for amusing 
occupation. 


The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston 
STORIES FOR SUNDAY TELLING. 

By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

Price, $1.00 net. 

Miss Bailey has a happy way 
of conveying lessons without 
‘“‘preaching,’’ and her stories in- 
tended for Sunday telling are just 
as interesting as her everyday 
stories and will hold the attention 
of children on any day. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LGVING CARE. 
than your teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don't let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubri ated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 


At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, 
Lessons, etc., on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or 
gelatine. Always ‘‘Remember The Modern Duplicator.’’ 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the 
same kind typewritten or penwritten, just write one le:ter in the 
regular way, put it on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to 
the Duplicator, remove letter and print the duplicate (facsimile) 
letters. Music, Vaps, Lessons, Examinations, Solicitations, Letters 
or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for 
years. Cav be useda hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $#4.50—Less Special Discount 
to schools and teachers of 10 per cent or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, 


R. K. DURKIN & REEVES CoO., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORK 


Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our recommendations. 
authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch with western schools. 

We place teachers throughout the entire country, and the following states are our special field: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

Our 9% page Booklet," HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION, WITH LAWS OF CERTIFI- 
CATION OF TEACHERS OF ALL THE STATES,"' free to members or sent postpaid for fifty cents in stamps. 

Write us to-day for our free Booklet, *‘ [he Road to Good Positions.”’ 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Many 


the West 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pd.M., A.B., Manager. 
W. S. FRY, A.B., B.S., Ass’t Manager. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 

Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an excep ionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $o.50 

Card Sewing, $0.50 

Crayon Work and Painting, $o 50 

Mat Weaving, $o 25 

10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $o.10 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publistters and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRIST CHILD 


A Music Story adapted from the German by Elizabeth Harrison 
with Piano Accompaniment arranged by Francis M. Arnold 


This beautiful legend, deservedly popular for Christmas story telling, now 
published with music for the first time. Retail price, $1.00. Special discount to 
teachers, 25 per cent. Published by 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 
FIFTH YEAR 


Instruction in the theory and use of the Montessori materials. 


Resident and day students. $30,000 building 
adjoining All Saints’ Episcopal Church. 


Elementary and college preparatory courses. Basketball, Tennis. 
For illustrated folder, address 


Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, Box 105, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
THE CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Mid-Year Class Begins Jan. 29, 1917 


It offers training for teachers in both Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Grades. ‘wo year 
course. Fifteen units from an accredited high 
school, or its equivalent, necessary for diploma. 
Illinois State Certificate available without ex- 
amination. Gertrude House is the residence of 
the Institute, in which the classes are conducted, and in which 
students live under a unique and cultural environment. For 
free catalogue, and detailed information, address Secretary, 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 
Box 13. 54 Scott St., Chicago, Ill. 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September rath, 1916 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and First Grade, 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
135 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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